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EXTRACT FROM PREFACE TO THE FIRST 
EDITION, 1911 

AN attempt is made in this book on billiards to teach 
/Y the game thoroughly to those who have never handled 
■“•a cue. I shall endeavour to begin with the reader on 
Ms own le-rel—that is to say, knowing notMng about the game 
—and gradually and carefully to go from step to step onwards 
until we are able to make breaks of respectable dimensions. 
I feel confident in my own mind, that I, can do tMs, and that 
billiards, " the most beautiful anil scientific of all indoor 
games,” can be learnt from this book. The only thing that 
will be required—and tMs is a most important clause—is 
plenty of practice on any sized table, from six feet to the full 
size, and dauntless perseverance. As, however, without these 
two essentials success at any game is next to impossible, perhaps 
it is superfluous to mention them. The diagrams aim at 
increased simplicity in the instruction. 


NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

S OME of the well-known players whose methods are 
described in the first edition of tMs book are dead ; 
others now appear but seldom in public matches. 
These changes, due to the lapse of time, provided a definite 
reason for the revision of the text; and the work gave the 
opportunity for careful reconsideration of every step in the 
presentation of the whole subject. As a result it has been 
thought advisable to make certain slight alterations. The 
new edition is, however, identical with the earlier one in all 
its main features. The cMef difference between the two is 
in the nature of condensation aiming at greater lucidity. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE BILLIARD ROOMj;AND ITS ACCESSORIES 

F OR ample seating room and perfect ease in playing 
billiards a billiard room for a full-sized table should 
be 26 feet in length and 18 feet in breadth. One 
could get a table into a room with 22 feet length and 16 feet 
width, but these are the least possible measurements for players 
only, and no spectators could be accommodated. It is essential 
that every care should be taken to see that the floor is sound 
and on a good foundation, as one must remember that the 
weight of a table varies from one ton and a quarter to one ton 
and three-quarters, according to the thickness of the slates. A 
smooth, solid floor ensures the table being perfectly level, and 
care should be taken to prevent dampness. Plenty of fires will 
keep the cushions resilient and fast. I mention, as a proof of 
this, that I once sold a table to a pupil and left instructions that 
the room should be well heated. When I bought the table 
back some eighteen months later I found that , the cushions 
were really better than when I' had sold it. My pupil had 
followed out my advice literally; he had the table in a very 
large studio, and had kept two fires, one at each end, all through 
the severe weather. Expensive, one may say ; but it ensures 
the condition of the table and a good price if one wants ever to 
sell it again, which is a consideration. 

The care of the cues is an important item. If you have a 
private cue, you should also have a case for it, and hang the cue 
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and case straight up against your billiard room wall. If you 
leave your ordinary cues out of the cue rack carelessly, thrown 
about anyhow, they will get crooked, and it is never an easy 
matter to straighten a crooked cue, and often it is impossible. 
After you have covered up your table for the evening, a good 
plan is to lay your cues flat on the top of the cover. This will 
keep them straight and in condition, and they can be put into 
the rack in the morning. 

Having got your cue, we must now enter into the question 
of balls. The regulation size is 2^ in diameter, but it is best 
to buy them larger for the full-sized table. If you buy a 2$ set 
they will permit of turning. By turning one means that after 
your set of 2 } billiard balls show signs of no longer being 
perfectly true, they should be sent to any billiard firm,, who will 
put them in their lathes and take a little bit off them. This 
involves such a small skimming of the. balls that they can be 
sent to be turned at least three times without being too small. 
The turning of the set and recolouring of the red ball cost a few 
shillings, and one has the satisfaction of seeing what really 
looks like a new set of balls each time. A set of good 2 \ 
billiard balls should weigh about four and a half ounces each. 

There are Indian and African and what is called the rough 
and smooth ivory. The last is certainly the best, and is much 
the most expensive. Above all things, have advice about balls 
from an expert at the game. Ivory balls should be kept in a 
fairly cool, not cold temperature, and never left on a mantel¬ 
piece when there is a fire burning, or in the course of an hour 
they may become absolutely worthless and more like eggs than 
anything else. It is because of the sensitiveness of ivory that 
none of the makers dare guarantee any set, no matter what 
price you pay fpr them. There is such an element of chance 
that a really first-class set of balls is absolutely priceless to a 
good player. Any of our leading players would willingly give 
five pounds for a perfect set of ivories. Their prices vary, and 
one can get a good knock-about set for public play for £5, 
but the very best cost from ten to fifteen guineas. Compo¬ 
sition balls are in great vogue in the provinces, but all really 
important and championship matches are played with selected 
ivory balls. I am not depreciating the composition market; 
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it serves its purpose and has enormous sales, and in the 
Colonies composition balls are always used on account of the 

heat. 

In playing on a fairly fast table a beginner at billiards 
should make the ball travel four or five lengths of the table ; 
it is slow if one cannot hit the ball at least four times up and 
down. The professional match tables at the various halls 
devoted to billiards run six lengths, and some even more, so 
that an ordinary professional making his debut before a London 
public is often nonplussed by the extraordinary speed of the 
cushions, and is often well beaten before he gets the requisite 
delicacy. Personally, I think that any table that runs five 
lengths is fast enough for amateurs and professionals. 

Now- comes the iron. One should see that the iron is quite 
clean, an 3 a liberal use of sandpaper when it gets a little rusty 
will have a very beneficial effect. Care must be taken to see 
that the iron is the desired temperature. It should be really 
hot, but of course not too hot. A good plan is to test it 
with a piece of thinnish paper—a penny daily paper, for 
example. If it scorches the paper, it is too hot for the cloth. 
About twenty minutes over a good kitchen stove should be 
ample time, and don’t forget to stand the iron in its shoe whilst 
being heated. This will help to keep it clean and free from rust. 
Iron your table with the nap, working from each side to the 
middle, and do not run it against the sides of the cushions 
afterwards, as, if you do, it will affect the rubber and deflect the 
balls from the natural angles. Many people do this through 
inexperience. The iron should be used at least twice a week 
in cold weather, and, if exceptionally frosty, three times would 
not be too much. When you reach the top of the table with 
the iron, carry it back, do not slide it back. 

As to fighting, it is always best to have experienced men 
from billiard firms to advise, as they know the proper height 
the gaselier, electrolier, or lampolier (for oil) should be from the 
table, and how to get the required shades. 
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GLOSSARY OF BILLIARD TERMS 

Angle, Natural .—The angle made by the course of the cue ball 
after contact with an object ball in a half-ball stroke ( see 
Half Ball). An angle greater or more obtuse than the 
natural angle is called a narrow angle, and one smaller 
or less obtuse is called a wide angle. 

Angled .-—The striker's ball is said to be angled when it is so 
placed (in the jaws of a pocket) that the corner, or 
" shoulder,” or “ elbow,” of a cushion prevents it from 
being played at another ball. 

Baulk .—Baulk is the space between the bottom cushion and a 
line drawn parallel to it 29 inches up the table. This line 
is called the baulk line, and balls, according to their 
position below or above the line, are said to be in or out 
of baulk. A baulk is made by forcing the red or. the cue 
ball into baulk. When both are so forced it is a double 
baulk. When only one it is a single baulk. A player 
whose ball is “ in hand ” (q.v.) may not play for a ball 
that is in baulk excepting after contact with a cushion or 
another ball—both on the other side of the baulk line. 

Break .—Whatever number of points is scored at one visit to the 
table is a break, whether only 2 or 1,000. The player who 
opens the game is said to break the balls, or, simply, to 
break. The highest possible score in a single stroke is 
10. This is achieved by striking the red first, making 
a cannon and getting all the balls into pockets. 

Bridge .—The support to the cue made with the thumb and 
first finger when the player’s hand rests on the cloth. 

Cannon .—When in the course of a stroke the player’s ball 
. touches both of the other balls it is a cannon, and 2 
points are scored. 

Centre Spot. —The spot between the middle pockets. 
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Coup. —It is a coup when the striker hits his ball into a pocket 
or ofi the table without contact with another ball. This is 
technically termed running a coup, and counts three 
to the opponent. Such a stroke is sometimes made 
intentionally as a point of tactics. 

Cramp Games. —Games in which one player cramps himself by 
giving certain advantages to his opponent. 

' D. —The half circle behind the baulk line from which both 
players open the game, and in which the balls are placed 
prior to striking when “ in hand," is called the D, from its 
shape. Its straight side is 23 inches long, and the centre 
of the half circle is the centre of the baulk line. 

Double. —To force the object ball into an opposite pocket from 
one or more cushions. 

Drag.—A kind of screw, or twist, which makes the striker’s 
| ball travel very slowly over the cloth. Drag is imparted 
' by hitting the ball very low. 

Fluke. —A piece of good fortune for the player. An accidental 
hazard or cannon. (Thebest players _cai). make .them.) 

Following Stroke. —When the striker’s ball is made to follow 
; . or travel after the object ball. 

. Forcing Stroke. —Any stroke played with extra strength. 

Foul Stroke. —A stroke made in violation of the laws. When 
a foul is made the player ceases his break, and scores 
nothing for the actual stroke in which the foul occurs. 
The opponent may continue with the balls as left, or 
play front hand with the white on the middle spot and 
the red on the billiard spot. 

Freedom of Cue. —Holding one’s cue loosely and lightly, and 
swinging it well out, without gripping it. 

Half Ball.—A half-ball stroke is made by aiming at the circum¬ 
ference of the object ball, or in other words, so that the 
cue points straight through the middle of the cue ball at 
• the extreme edge of the object ball. If one follows with 
the eye the direction of the cue ball in this stroke, it 
will be found that half_qf the cue ball covers half of the 
j object ball. This stroke is the foundation of billiards, as 
j every chapter of this book will tell. 

Half Butt. —A long cue, used with a rest when the striker is 
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inconveniently situated and is too far away to reach with 
the ordinary cue on the ordinary rest. 

Hazard, Losing. —When the striker’s ball enters a pocket off 
the object ball. Losing hazards off the red count 3; 
off the white 2. If a cannon and a losing hazard are 
made in one stroke, both are scored, and the hazard 
counts as off the first ball struck. 

Hazard, Winning. —Whenever an object ball is pocketed, a 
winning hazard is made (see Pot). 

In Hand. —A player is said to be in hand every time his ball 
finds its way to a pocket, or when it is forced off the 
table. The penalty for forcing either of the object balls 
or one’s own ball (after contact with one or both of them) 
off the table, is two added to the opponent’s score. 
When a player is in hand, he must place his ball in 
the D and play it out of baulk. When the red is forced 
off the table it is replaced on the spot. 

In play. —Balls that are not below the baulk fine are “ in play ” 
to the striker from the D. 

Jenny. —A losing hazard made into a middle or top pocket, 
most often from baulk, the object ball being near the 
cushion and usually below the pocket. It is a long jenny 
into a top pocket from baulk; a short jenny into the 
middle. 

Jigger, The. —A slang term for the ordinary “ rest.” 

Kiss. —When a collision between any of the balls occurs after 
the first intended contact, it is a kiss. Kiss cannons are 
often intentional. 

Line Ball, A. —When a ball is directly on the baulk line it is 
termed a fine ball, and cannot be played at if the striker 
be in hand. It is often difficult to tell exactly whether a 
ball is on the fine or not. A useful method of judging is 
to place two pennies on the cloth on each side of the line 
close up to the ball. If the ball be then removed, one can 
easily see which penny is nearer to the fine. 

Loser.—See Hazard, Losing. 

Masse. —A twisting or screwing top stroke— See Chapter XXI. 

Miss .—A" miss is given when the. striker’s ball does not hit 
either of the other balls. Some misses are accidental. 
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others designedly given for safety purposes. A miss 
counts one to the opponent. 

Miss Cue. —When for want of chalk or from any other cause 
the cue slips off the surface of the ball, and thus defeats 
the striker’s intention, it is called a miss-cue. 

Miss in Baulk. —A miss played so that the striker’s ball comes 
to rest in baulk. A miss in baulk is given with a view to 
prevent an adversary, when in hand, playing directly at 
the striker’s ball. 

Nurseries. —Cannons made when the three balls are within an 
. inch or two of one another. 

Object Ball. —The ball played at. 

Pair of Breeches. —When one is trying for a losing hazard at a 
top pocket from baulk or for a baulk pocket from the 
top end, and both one’s own ball and the object ball 
disappear into pockets, it is a pair of breeches. 

Penalties. —Penalties are added to the opponent’s score, not 
deducted from the player’s. 

Pique.—See Chapter XXI. 

Pochets.' —The six net bags at the comers and in the middle 

; of each side of the table. 

Pot. —When the red ball or the opponent’s ball is directed into 
a pocket it is called a pot or vanning hazard. The red 
potted counts three, the white two. Pyramids and pool 
are composed of pot strokes. To go " in off ” at these 

, games is to be penalized. 

Pyramid Spot. —The spot between the billiard spot and the 
centre spot, so called because the apex ball of the pyramid 
is placed on it at the beginning of the game of Pyramids. 

Rest. —A support for the cue employed when the balls are too 
inconveniently placed the hand bridge to be used. 

Run Through. —When the object ball is more or less in a line 
with the cue ball and the desired pocket or third ball, but 
the cue ball succeeds in displacing it sufficiently to enter 
the pocket or touch the third ball, it is a run-through 
stroke, or, as it is sometimes called, a following stroke. 

Safety Play. —When one cannot score oneself, one plays so as 
to leave one’s opponent as few chances of scoring as 
possible. This is safety play. 
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Screw. —An impetus given to the ball which causes it to come 
off the object ball at an angle less than the natural angle. 
Screw is achieved by hitting the ball low. 

Screwback.- —To apply to the player’s ball screw which fores 
it to come back towards the striker after contact with the 
object ball. 

Side.- —Side is imparted to the cue ball by hitting it on one side 
or the other instead of in the middle. The effect of side 
is to retard or accelerate the pace of the ball, or to decrease 
or increase the angle at which, without side, it would travel 
after contact with another ball or cushion. Side which 
retards the pace or makes the angle more obtuse, is called 
check side ; and side which accelerates the pace or makes 
the angle less obtuse, is called running side. 

Spider.- —A skeleton rest, used (chiefly in pyramids) when a 
ball is so close to the player’s ball that he cannot use his 
natural hand rest. 

Spot, The. —The spot i2| inches from the centre of the top 
cushion. The red ball is placed on the spot at the begin¬ 
ning of a game and whenever it has been potted or forced 
off the table. 

Spot Ball .—The white ball marked with two spots to distinguish 
it from the plain white ball. 

Spot Stroke .—Hitting the red ball from the spot into either 
of the top pockets. This is allowed only twice running. 
If a third consecutive pot is made the red is spotted on 
the centre spot. 

Stab Stroke .—A stroke which causes the player’s ball to stop 
dead or almost dead on the place occupied by the object 
ball. 

Stringing for the Lead .—At the opening of an exhibition game 
the choice of balls and lead are usualty strung for. Each 
player places his ball in the D, and plays simultaneously 
up the table so as to bring his ball back to the lower 
cushion. The player whose ball stops nearest to the 
cushion is entitled to the choice of balls and the lead. 

Top .—The top end of the table is the spot end. 

Winner.—See Hazard, Winning. 
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COMMENCING BILLIARDS 

A ND now we come to the real hard lessons of my book, 
/"%and I must impress it on my readers, that without great 
perseverance, patience, and a careful study of the game 
and its intricacies improvement will never come. Every one 
when witnessing some of our billiard artists display their 
matchless skill has been struck with the ease of position, the 
perfect sang-froid, of the player. One hears, “ How simple it 
looks ! ’’ “ How naturally they play ! ” “ They never seem 

to have a difficult position ! ” Why, no, they hardly ever do, 
in a long break, but there is only one reason for it, and that is 
that they have been practising the game for several hours a 
day all their lives. 

The first thing one has to do is to make a proper bridge. 
The left hand should be placed flat on the table and the 
knuckles raised to the form of a low pyramid, keeping the 
thumb close to the first finger. It is on the thumb and first 
finger that the cue should rest. Pay particular attention to 
this direction. All, or nearly all; beginners make the great 
mistake of playing their cue between their thumb and first 
finger. That is wrong. It should rest on the thumbandjfirst 
finger.. It is absolutely necessary to start well and get a good 
foundation, so we must get the bridge right. The bridge 
should not be kept firm and stiff, but just natural and easy, the 
fingers being slightly open to ensure this. It is also best to 
incline your bridge to the left slightly, if possible. This won’t 
come easily at the first, but it will with practice and determina¬ 
tion. The distance of your bridge from the striking ball in 
ordinary strokes from baulk should be about one foot. Most 
young players incline to six or even four inches ; but a foot is 
right. 
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The bridge will come naturally in the course of a few games 
and. practice. Be careful not to adopt any mannerisms at the 
commencement, especially with the bridge. Habits like bend¬ 
ing one finger, keeping two fingers in the air, and twisting 
your thumb into awkward positions, are to be deplored. The 
bridge should be pliable, giving the necessary firmness for the 
swing of your cue, and this it will do if you keep your first 
finger and thumb close up. 

In coining to the next question—how to stand properly— 
we have perhaps one of the most difficult points for any beginner 
to acquire. Indeed, it is not too much to say that the reason 
that quite fair players so often miss absurdly easy strokes is 
a defect in standing. It is quite easy to place one’s ball at the 
right angle for any stroke and then miss it through standing 
wrongly. This is indeed a bit of a poser for young pupils. 
One would naturally think that if he can get a half-ball angle 
right he will make the stroke. But as a matter of hard fact 
strokes are made bj? the feet almost as much as by the arm. 
The body must be fairly behind each, and one can get fairly 
behind a stroke only by placing one’s feet in the right position. 
If you are playing for strokes on the left-hand side of the table, 
your body should be slightly, ever so slightly, mind, swayed 
to the right; and if you are playing for strokes on the right- 
hand side of the table, your body should be swayed slightly, 
ever so slightly, to the left. 

In taking your pose at the table care should be taken not to 
get your feet too vide apart, and they should always be turned 
towards the table. Wien you are making a stroke, the left 
foot should be pointing as near as possible in the direction you 
■wish your.ball to go. 

The body, as I have said, must be behind the stroke. After 
a while it will automatically place itself there, but at the begin¬ 
ning one must think about it every time. Every alteration of 
the position of the arm in aiming must he accompanied by a 
corresponding alteration of the position of the feet and body. 

The next point in standing properly is to have your left foot 
well forward and your left leg slightly bent for ease of position. 
The right foot should be at a fair distance off, say a foot and 
a half, with yourright leg bending a little, according, of course. 
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to the stroke you are playing. Tlie best billiard pose is not 
unlike the crouch of the American boxer ; but there is not any 
strict Tule excepting the one of feeling perfectly comfortable 
and easy when striking.' A graceful position is hard to attain, 
but this again you will fall into naturally if you start correctly. 
Positions, of course, alter according to the stroke played ; but 
the great thing to do is to feel comfortable, and if tall, to bend 
down to get a fair sight of your own and your object ball. 
Do not stand stiff and straight, for it is practically useless for 
billiards. Bring your eye down as low as is consonant with 
comfort. 

When your ball comes close up to the cushions you must 
stand back in proportion, and keep yourself well back for your 
stroke and swing of the cue. 

So few amateurs stand really well and gracefully that you 
are likely to be chaffed for doing what is really the correct 
thing; but since chaff happens in life, let alone in billiards, 
you need not mind. It is certainly better to bend low, even if 
too low, than to be upright and stiff. If you begin in the wrong 
way it will take an enormous amount of time and practice to 
get into the right way. 

In a book by one who was the greatest player in his day it 
is stated that it is not necessary to have many brains to play 
billiards. With this statement I most strongly disagree. It 
is. certainly true that great billiard players, or at least some of 
them, have been merely billiard markers, and only by ceaseless 
perseverance and application to their profession have raised 
themselves to the highest rank. But without the power to 
think and gather experience and relate cause and effect they 
could not have become what they are to-day. My experience 
of teaching tells me that it isn’t always the brainy men who are 
the quickest. I have found many clever university men who 
' with all their scholarly aptitude have found billiards a sealed 
book and for whom my best efforts have done little. On the 
other hand, I have had great success with quite ordinary 
minds, who have, however, had the billiard head. So that the 
sum of the matter probably is this : that billiards does require 
brains, but they are brains of a distinct variety, and may be 
useless elsewhere. 
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Wc now come to that very important matter, the handling 
of the cue. The beginner usually clutches Iris cue with a do-or- 
die air that no doubt is very convincing to himself, but is very 
alarming to his tutor. The cue should be held as lightly as 
possible about eight or nine inches from the butt end. It is 
not well, I may here state, to follow the lead of great players 
religiously in billiards. Their methods are their own, and they 
practically all differ ; but they are united on one point, namely, 
that the cue should be held very lightly. That is absolute 
gospel, and you must copy them there. Let the first finger 
of the right hand meet the thumb round the cue ; just meet it, 
that’s all. Don’t clasp it firmly. Put your other fingers 
round the cue lightly and get your hold with the thumb and 
first finger or first two fingers meeting lightly. Don’t grip 
the cue at all, not even a little. It seems natural to grip it, I 
know, but it is a cardinal sin. The lighter you handle your 
cue the better you will play. 

The length of the cue is really a matter for your own judg¬ 
ment, but I recommend one about 4 feet 9 inches for a player 
five feet ten to six feet, and about 4 feet 8 inches for anyone of 
less height. If, when witnessing exhibitions of billiards, you 
should measure one of the player’s cues—be would let you do 
so with pleasure—you would see that they are not so long as 
the ordinary private ones. 

The first order of practice and play that I give pupils is to 
knock the balls about freely. Don’t trouble about strokes 
much, more especially if you are learning without instruction 
on your own table. Try and keep your cue loose and swung 
your arm out, running your cue tip actually along the cloth at 
the end of your stroke. Try very hard to keep your cue tip 
from rising in the air at the end of a stroke. One should play 
a ball from the middle of the baulk up and down the table, 
seeing how many lengths it will run and how full in the middle 
you can hit it. If you can make the playing ball run from four 
to four and a half lengths of the table it is quite good. 

It will be found that throughout tills treatise one is con¬ 
stantly being reminded of freedom of cue. This is the greatest 
secret of improvement. One can always play slowly and 
gently; in fact, a great many begin wrongly by doing so. 
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They would imitate the champions without having the least 
idea of the years it took to get that exquisite touch. You must 
crawl first, and as a baby is slowly taught to understand, so 
must billiards be slowly learnt and thoroughly studied. If you 
can get good freedom with your arm, sending it well up the 
table with and after a stroke, half the secret has been con¬ 
quered. Let me impress this on all my readers’ memories. 
Let me impress on them also the importance of following 
through with the cue. We have hardly begun this book, and 
yet I have mentioned this more than once already. Why do 
I make so much of it ? Take your cue and see. Play for a 
half-ball stroke into the middle pocket off the object ball only 
four inches away—so near that apparently you could not miss— 
almost the easiest stroke you can think of. Hit your ball with 
a stab instead of with a fluid stroke and see what happens. 
You will alter the angle. Try it with a plain half-ball cannon 
off object balls only eight inches apart, and again stab instead 
of following. Not only will you change the angle and perhaps 
miss, but you will disperse them out of control. When the 
stab is needed you will learn in due course. At present do 
nothing but the easy following stroke. 

Here are a few hints to memorize. 

1. If tall, bend down to your strokes so that you can get 
well behind the ball and see the object balls and angles better. 

2. Chalk your cue frequently, but more especially when 
playing side strokes, and don’t forget to chalk the sides of your 
tip as well as the middle. 

3. Concentrate your mind on the game. 

4. Try very hard indeed to get yourself opposite to all your 
strokes, so that you can strike where you really intend to. 

5. Think always whether or not you are hitting your ball 
in the middle. 

6. Never jerk up your cue at the close of a stroke. 

7. Don’t move when playing any stroke. Try and emulate 
the Grecian statues for perfect repose. Don’t move till your 
ball has hit or missed. 

8. Never get on the table; always use the rests if they 
make the stroke more comfortable, and insist on your opponent 
doing so too. 
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g. The reading of this book should not be hurried, and it 
wili not be much good to read it in an armchair. To do the 
author and yourselves justice, you must take each stroke as it 
comes, play it on the table and practise it. The earlier lessons, 
of standing, aiming properly, and half-ball strokes will take the 
most patience, because when you have mastered them the 
more advanced strokes will come more easily, though the side 
strokes and general advice all require diligent application. 
The chapters on position, touch, strength, etc. may very well 
occupy you for six months, and at the end you should be 
making 15 to 30 breaks occasionally. Mind, this can be do^e 
only if you set to work and persevere. I don’t want you to 
make a burden of it, but I do say that if you wish to attain 
perfection you should devote a little of your leisure every day 
to the game. Practise seriously ; don’t just knock the balls 
about. Allowing for all this, if you will be content to plod 
on you should become a good player. It is useless playing for 
four hours one day and then leaving it' alone for a fortnight! 
By the same rule it is absurd to take say a dozen lessons, not 
to play much and then be surprised that the lessons have not 
dope the good you expected. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE HALF-BALL STROKE 

W HAT is a half-ball stroke ? It is an endeavour on the 
part of the striker to hit Iris own ball dead in the middle 
while aiming dead on the edge of the object ball—that 
is to say, half of each ball meets the other. That is a " Half- 
Ball." To practise for this all-important stroke, and learn 
to hit one’s ball in the middle, one should place the spot ball 
i , on the centre spot of the baulk line with the small spot on it 

| | I exactly in the middle. Now play to hit that spot when 
i ! striking. Aim to go perfectly straight (over the three other 
i|j spots on the table) to the top cushion, with as much freedom 
j,: as you can use, letting your arm come well out and trying to 
| finish with your cue right out on the table. To bring the ball 
I.back over the baulk spot again is absolutely the most difficult 
‘j thing to do when beginning. It seems so very simple just 
to strike the ball dead in the middle; but it is not. The 
angle at which the ball comes off the top cushion will show 
how seldom you can do it at first; but to get on, you must 
' know how to do tins. If your ball on being struck up the 
. table against the top cushion comes in a straight line—or, 
let us be fair and say, nearly straight—back to you from 
the top cushion, why, then you are doing well with your 
exercise, and are on the way to make a fairly good half-ball 
stroke. 

The handling of the cue must of course play a most import¬ 
ant part in aiding one to strike the ball fully in the middle. 
The always unsteady action associated with beginners in their 
swinging of the cue before dealing the stroke naturally tends to 
disturb their aim, and a little jerky action of the cue arm just 
before striking will probably cause one to hit the ball on either 
side, or not improbably miss altogether. It is therefore essen- 
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tial to success that one should try and keep the cue steady and 
straight during the time he is taking his three or four swings to 
and fro before delivering his stroke. 

So much for the striking of your own ball for the half-ball 
stroke, and now for an explanation of the stroke itself. The 
half-bn 11 stroke is, as I have said, accomplished by striking 
your own bail in the middle naturally and without screw Or 
force, and aiming your cue straight through your ball at the 
extreme edge of the object ball. It follows that the balls must 
always leave each other at the same angle, and this is called the 
natural a ngle at billiards. By screwing or forcing one makes the 
angle different; by hitting the ball fine one makes it different. 

Numerous illustrations of half-ball strokes in various posi¬ 
tions of the table will follow in due course, but let us meanwhile 
have a little talk about natural angles, for they are the back¬ 
bone of the game. (Remember that every time you go in 
off the red it counts three and brings you back in hand in the 
D.) It is the ambition of the majority of young players to 
make cannons. But let cannons wait. We must first master 
the natural angle of the half-ball stroke, and that can be done 
only by hitting your own ball in the middle and the object ball 
on the half. That is, let me repeat, aiming your Cue straight 
through the middle of your own ball at the edge of the object 
ball. Of course, as you get more expert you will do what you 
now see the professional doing—that is to say, putting on side 
and hitting the object ball thick or thin, but that is advanced 
billiards. At present you are concerned only with the ABC 
of the game. 

There are six natural half-ball losing hazards on, which do 
not require diagrams, but merely information where to place 
the balls to ensure your making them, and they are excellent 
practice. Try them. Put the red ball on the pyramid spot 
and your ball on either of the end spots of the D. ' If your ball 
is on the right-hand spot play for the left-hand top pocket; if 
on the left, the right. Put the red ball on the billiard spot, your 
ball in the middle of the jaws of either top pocket, and play 
for the other top pocket. Put the red ball on the billiard spot, 
your own ball in the jaws of either of the middle pockets, and 
play for the opposite top pockets. Play these six strokes, and 
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you will find that if you play a half-ball stroke your ball in every 
case will enter the desired pocket. Incidentally note where the 
red ball reposes after each stroke, and bear the position in mind. 
Yon will then be at the beginning of breaks. 

■ In diagram I is showman ordinary half-ball middle pocket 
loser. Your own ball should be struck in the middle, and your 
aim should be directed at the circumference of the object ball 
on the side towards the pocket. 

Diagram 2 and Diagram 3 show illusory half-ball strokes 
into the middle pockets. Here the player has quite misjudged 
the half-ball angle; and particular attention should be paid to 
these illustrations. In Diagram 2 the player’s ball, played from 
the centre spot of the D, has struck below the pocket, proving 
that a natural half-ball stroke into the pocket was not playable 
from that position, and that the cue ball should have been 
placed td' the left of the spot. In Diagram 3 the player could 
have easily made the half-ball stroke into the pocket by placing 
his ball more to the right, but he failed to do so, and played his 
ball quite wide for the angle, this resulting in his ball going 
beyond the desired pocket. 

One will naturally ask, Is there not any artificial mathe¬ 
matical way of judging exactly a half-ball angle ? My reply 
is that you must get these angles in jrour mind’s eye by playing 
and practising. All sorts of contrivances, and some rather 
ingenious little devices made of wood, are on the market, by 
means of which one can put the balls at the proper angle, and 
they are all right theoretically, and doubtless give satisfaction, 
but in the actual playing one must always remember that he 
cannot have these little guides, and that he is left to the 
resources of his eye, nerve, and brain to make his successful 
stroke ; and he must learn to rely on them. There are, how¬ 
ever, to assist him, the six natural half-ball positions on the 
table which I have described above. Steady practice with 
these will familiarize the eye with the angle. 

It will be seen by the accompanying letterpress and diagrams 
how very easily indeed the simple half-ball stroke into the 
middle pocket can be missed. You can hit the object ball 
too thin, you can hit it too hard, you can put on involuntary 
scre\n, you can hit it too thick and run through the object ball, 
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you can put involuntary side on your ball, and above all you 
may, and probably will, make the wrong angle at the com¬ 
mencement. Do not think, dear readers, that I am a gloomy 
prophet by mentioning so many causes of failure, but so many 
treatises on billiards are'written showing you how to do the 
correct thing without informing you why, that I believe these 
simple warnings will be of great service to you, as they have 
been to me in teaching. 

When one can make the half-ball losing hazard into the 
middle pocket moderately well, then is the time to try and 
bring the object ball into position again to make another stroke 
of the same description. This is, of course, advanced billiards, 
and may be left to a further period of these lessons ; but I want 
your minds to be always bent on the game and its possibilities, 
though I will point out now, once and for all, that it is better 
to be content to try and master the angles of half-ball strokes 
only before attempting any ambitious strokes. I am perfectly 
aware that nine out of every ten readers will no sooner be at 
the billiard table than they will try screws, winning hazards, 
and intricate cannons, forgetting altogether the bother of 
acquiring the half-ball stroke. But you must learn the 
alphabet before the verbs. 

For the purpose of explaining the right way to stand, 
Diagram 4 is given here of a half-ball'losing hazard into the 
right-hand top pocket from baulk. 

In all strokes where you are playing for losing hazards on 
the left-hand side of the table from baulk, your body should 
be slightly swayed, ever so slightly, mind, to the right—or, to 
put it perhaps plainer, when you have posed yourself as you 
think correctly for the stroke, be sure that your head is inclined 
to the right. You will, if you go and see any of our great 
players, which I strongly advise, notice this peculiarity, and 
wonder why the professional mostly has his head slightly 
inclined opposite to the actual stroke he is making. Mean¬ 
while the fingers forming the bridge are generally inclined 
;to the left-hand side. I do not, however, advise any alteration 
in the bridge for amateurs, until they can at least make 
breaks of 20 or 30 frequently. 

Another half-ball losing hazard into the left-hand top pocket 
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is shows in Diagram 5, where the dotted line shows the probable 
after-position of the object ball if played with moderate 
strength. I do not say that the ball will come exactly as in 
our illustration. It might come farther down the table, or not 
so .far, but one would probably have another half-ball loser left 
on from baulk. 

If these half-ball strokes are played hard, and one is only 
trying just to score, the after-position is purely problematical, 
so to illustrate the difference between a slow sliding stroke 
which aims at break-making, and a hard-hitting one where the 
player is not troubling about playing for position, we have in 
Diagrams 6 and 7 the same losing hazard played in two different 
ways. 

In Diagram 6 the stroke is played to leave the object red 
ball in the middle of the table in position for another half-ball 
stroke. To get this result, the cue should be slid well out, and 
the approximate position left is another half-ball losing hazard. 

In Diagram 7 we show the striker playing a hard-hitting, 
reckless stroke, with the result that, although he enters the 
pocket, he has, by omitting to think about the after-position 
altogether, nothing left. The object ball may not finish as 
exactly shown in Diagram 7, but the probability is that it will 
finish somewhere near the cushions in perfect safety. A 
point may be noted about- this last stroke which will be found 
useful, because it is one which frequently puzzles beginners. 
Although the player’s ball may be correctly placed in the D 
and aimed correctly for the half-ball stroke, the hard hitter 
will find very frequently at first that he does not make the 
pocket. His ball wall strike the side cushion. The reason for 
this is that the line taken by the cue ball after contact with 
the object ball in a hard hit is not a straight line but a curve. 
This curve gradually straightens, and if the object ball is far 
enough from the pocket the hazard may be made, but where, 
as in Diagrams 6 and 7, the object ball is near the pocket, the 
cue ball has not time to recover its true direction and the 
pocket is missed. 

A few general words may not be out of place here. In 
all the instructions and diagrams shown, the positions are 
given as near as one can judge by playing them myself. I 
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do not, however, expect readers to get disheartened by the fact 
that the balls do not behave exactly as shown. Indeed, if 
they can at this period make the actual half-ball stroke and. 
automatically think a little of the after-positions, they may feel 
encouraged. If one is content merely to make strokes fairly' 
well in his own. way, and not bother about the positions of' 
the after-strokes, well, then he will never improve, but remain! 
in one narrow groove for ever. There are plenty of good 
average amateurs who play passably well in their own self- 
taught way, and they play the same game year in and yesjr 
out, and are well content and love the game. But those who 
are ambitious and wish steadily to improve their billiards, I 
must ask to be patient and persevere with it. Making a losing, 
hazard, a long Jenny (a pretty stroke), a cannon or a winning 
hazard is a great pleasure, but it is when one is trying for 
position and to make breaks, if only of small dimensions, that 
real billiards begins. 

I wish to point out here what you have to expect when 
your billiard ambition soars to break-making. For example, 
we will suppose that a reader who can make most ordinary 
strokes accurately and a little break of say 15 or 20, is 
anxious to do much better, and placing himself under expert 
training has every reason to suppose he will rapidly improve. 
The course of instruction will immediately commence with 
what is called playing for position. Now, what will happen ? 
Why, this : when he plays for a simple cannon he wiE possibly 
just miss it; if he plays for an equally simple loser into the 
middle pocket, the same result may occur. Now, why should 
he miss strokes that he would have made easily before he 
placed himself under instruction ? Because in each stroke 
he is being coached to play so as to leave another certain 
scoring stroke. 

Now you see that biUiards really has to be learned twice— 
once for the natural strokes one by one, and then again for 
the unnatural strokes, that lead to natural strokes and through 
them to breaks, and this will help you to understand how it is 
that billiard professionals who are making large breaks often 
fail at the simplest thing. One hears spectators exclaim : 
“ Such an easy stroke, too! Why, I could have made it 
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myself ! ” True : but the professional broke down because he 
wanted to make the stroke with such nicety as to leave the 
balls in perfect order to continue his break. The stroke was 
easy enough, but the expert had to handle it in his own delicate 
break-making way. When one gets disheartened by not being 
able to leave the balls as ohe wishes, a reperusal of these lines 
won’t do any harm, and may encourage all to try again. 

Half-ball strokes are perpetually occurring in all parts of 
the table during games, but although they are all the same, 

■ the angles never look quite the same until one has thoroughly 
i mastered the secret of keeping them in the mind’s eye. When 
one is playing top pocket half-ball strokes from baulk at balls 
, about half-way up. the table, he is far more likely to make these 
. at first than the ones near the middle pockets. Wiry? should 
this be so ? I take it that this is where the easy position of the 
striker plays an important part. When you are playing for 
a half-ball stroke a good way up the table there seems plenty 
of room to make your standing pose easy and yourself comfort- 
: able when in the act of aiming, but if the ball is in position for 

I a losing hazard into the middle pockets, there is a general 
, tendency to cramp one's standing position. The object ball 
i seems so close, and one does not realize that he has only to 
; stand back a little more from the table and he will then be as 
'comfortable as he was in striking for the longer losing half¬ 
ball hazard. These are absolute facts, and beginners generally 
j 1 master the longer losing hazards some time before they are at 
home with the middle ones. 

. There are many half-ball strokes where your own ball is so 
' close to the object ball that it deceives the player. As an 
: example, when the red or white ball is on the brink of the baulk 
line, just out, as depicted in Diagram 8, one should be very 
careful about the handling of his cue. The stroke is played 
half-ball, and the important point about it is to hold the cue 
lightly. This is an excellent practice stroke to see if you can 
make the half-ball stroke at close range, and if played gently 
as advised, good after-position is secured. The same stroke 
is, bf course, applicable to both sides of the baulk fine. 

To get some practice for all kinds of half-ball strokes from 
the baulk line, place the red ball on the middle spot and gradu- 
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ally work it up to the pyramid spot. From all these positions 
(and if you move your ball an inch at a time you can get a good 
many) half-ball losing hazards can be made from baulk into the 
top pockets. It will be both interesting and very valuable for 
readers to indulge in this method of self-instruction. 

The half-ball stroke from the jaws of one top pocket off the 
spotted red into the other top pocket—one of those which I 
mentioned as the six natural angle strokes provided by the 
spots on the table—should have a word or two here. Played 
properly, it is essentially a position stroke, but I constantly see 
it played badly by amateurs. The thing to do while gettihg 
the hazard is to send the red ball over the middle pocket. Of 
course it may happen that the position of the other white ball 
is such as to make some variation necessary in the position 
to be taken by the red, and then more or less strength must be 
used, but the stroke shown in Diagram 9 is by far the most 
useful form of this very frequently occurring half-ball stroke. 

We now come to the great practice stroke of billiards : the 
acme of the half-ball, the stroke that professionals (including 
myself) practise to get back their arm swing and freedom of 
cue ; the stroke that all amateurs should never tire of, because 
if they once play this prince of strokes really well and can 
bring the ball round to the middle pocket position there need 
be no end to their billiard ambition and break-making facilities ; 
the stroke at which all, even the champions, break down at 
times—in other words, the long losing hazard. Why does one 
lay such stress on this stroke ? Why does one get almost 
dramatic over it ? Because of its great, its extraordinary, 
possibilities. If you can play this stroke well, really well, 
mind, you can play good billiards. It is the test of failure or 
success. Never forget that! 

In the long losing hazard with the object ball on the middle 
spot one should place the ball about two to three inches from 
the end baulk line spots to get the angle. Don’t attempt too 
much at first. Simply see if you can make the long loser 
without bothering about strength When jmu can do that, try 
to adjust the strength so that the object ball wdll come some 
where into position for a middle pocket. Perfect freedom of 
cue and arm swinging are essential to all these strokes, but more 
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especially this long loser. Your ball has a long way to travel, 

■ and it is no easy matter to keep your cue held very lightly. 
Swing it to and fro freely four or five times to accomplish your 
object. 

- It is perhaps almost impossible to say, considering the 
rapidity of your glances, firstly at your own and then at the 
object ball, whether you really do look at the object ball last, 
but you should do so, or always endeavour to think you do, 
in every stroke you play. Teachers’ opinions differ on this 
point, as indeed they do on a good many other points connected 
with the game, but I think it is most feasible that after you 
have definitely settled the striking of your own ball, you should 
at the finish glance quickly at the object ball ere striking. It 
is as well not to dwell too long, and I should say that four or 
five swings of your cue backwards and forwards, sending your 
cue tip close up to your own ball, are enough. One often sees 
a player swinging his cue for what seems to be an eternal time 
(especially to a quick-playing opponent), and I suggest that 
the eye, although perhaps once judging rightly, may tire under 
the strain, and it might mean failure after all. 

The hardest thing to avoid in these long losing hazards will 
be the gripping or the holding of your cue. Gripping your cue 
means tightening your fingers on the cue just as you are strik¬ 
ing, anfl even the slightest .hold, will be-sufficient to cause your 
ball to deflect from the natural half-ball angle that you 
intended. The earlier advice of hitting your ball freely up the 
table should come in here, and if you find yourself unconsciously 
gripping, try some free hitting up to the cushion as a corrective, 
endeavouring to hold your cue as lightly as possible. It seems 
so natural to grip anything that one holds, that great allowance 
must be made for all who have this bad habit. 

If, however, it is any consolation to readers, it may be men¬ 
tioned here that all—yes ! all—at times give a little uncon¬ 
scious grip, and even the best of players when a little unstrung 
will do what they strongly advise others not to. If every 
billiard enthusiast could surmount this difficulty without any 
trouble, there would be little use for instructors, as it is the 
greatest obstacle in the way of improvement. Mark these 
words, and digest them thoroughly, for every one who plays 
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fairly well knows the correctness of t^iis statement. Re¬ 
member : the lighter you handle your cue the better game you 

wiU play. 

. For playing the half-ball loser from baulk off the red on the 
1 middle spot—for this little lecture, which I hope you have read, 
all hangs on this stroke—plenty of freedom of cue must be used 
to bring the red object ball round to the position over the 
middle pocket for another half-ball loser. 

" Freedom of cue ”—now is the time to discover really what 
that means. Now is the time to show whether you are handling 
your cue lightly and following your own ball well up the table 
when delivering your' stroke. Yes, now indeed is the time, 
and a very bad time it is for many aspirants at billiards. The 
importance of letting your cue come lightly from 3'our shoulder, 
sweeping it grandly up the table and trying to rest the tip on 
. the table at the finish, cannot be over-estimated. But, oh, 

; the delightful pleasure of hearing your own ball rattle into the 
j end pocket, and seeing the object red ball travel round the 
I cushions to a good after-position over the middle pocket! 

J So much for pure half-ball strokes, although I must remark 
before passing on to the next chapters, where the half-ball 
j; becomes a quarter-ball and a three-quarter-ball, and all kinds 
> of other balls than half, that the same care in arranging one's 
i ball in the D for a half-ball losing hazard is required for a 
cannon, since the making of natural cannons is based on the 

The accompanying diagrams will show what I mean. 
Diagram io represents the position in which the player’s ball 
must be placed to make a natural cannon off the two object 
balls, hitting red first. Diagrams 11 and 12 show the positions 
wrongly adopted : one at too obtuse an angle, and the other 
at an angle not obtuse enough, and the direction the ball will 
take accordingly. 
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HALF-BALL CANNONS 

T HE practice and playing of half-ball cannons may be 
alternated with half-ball losing hazards, and it should 
be always remembered that every stroke is practically 
judged from a half-ball, however one may decide to play it. 
I mean, the natural angle is the billiard player’s standard. 

You judge your side, the amount, and whether right or left 
from the half-ball; but it is half-ball cannons pure and simple 
that we now want to judge and make. You must remember 
that you have the whole of the space of the semicircle in baulk 
to play from, and that you can place your own ball where you 
choose in this space. I will give you my idea how you should 
get these half-ball cannon angles in your mind’s eye. You 
know the half-ball losing hazard fairly intimately. Very well 
then. In placing your own ball in the D you look at the first 
and second object balls and imagine you are playing for a 
losing hazard, and that the second object ball represents the 
pocket. That is simple, isn’t it ? If you cannot make these 
cannons, then you can rest assured that you have not got the 
natural angle well in your mind’s eye. 

.Diagram 13 shows a number of half-ball cannons from the 
D. They are all at the same angles, though they never look so 
to the billiard student until he has made considerable progress. 

The great secret of success is, as so often stated before, to 
get your half-ball losers right and dead in your mind’s eye. 
Remember, this must be done. One ought to be able to make 
half-ball losing hazards from all parts of the table before trying 
cannons in practice. The reason for this is very simple— the 
success or failure of a cannon depends more upon the way in 
which the second object ball is hit than the first. 

In Diagram 14 there are a cannon and a loser into the middle 
pocket, both on, and the question is which to play. Now in 
28 
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this matter there are two games to play ; one is what the pro¬ 
fessional would do, and the other is what an ordinary learner 
should do. From our standpoint at present one should play 
the middle pocket loser in preference to the half-ball cannon. 
Why ? Well, you should have by now the idea of bringing up . 
the red ball somewhere to its former position, thus leaving it •' 
for another half-ball loser into the middle pocket. Even if you. 
fail in this you have the almost certain chance of the cannon 
still being on after your first stroke, always providing you have 
played somewhere near the proper strength. Presuming you 
play with bad strength, you still have the loser into the toji 
pocket from the other object ball. It is on account of the 
numerous chances of what may ensue that you play for the' 
middle pocket instead of the cannon. If you elect to play 
the cannon in preference to the losing hazard, your after¬ 
position is uncertain owing to your not having at this stage 
sufficient knowledge of strength and angles to bring the object 
balls together at the top of the table. Therefore I say, play 
the middle pocket loser. 

In Diagram 15 the balls are rather close together, and here 
again both the losing hazard and the cannon are on. In this 
case if you make the loser into the middle pocket the balls may 
kiss, and spoil your next position. It is best, therefore, to 
play slowly for a cannon off the first ball, the red. One should 
leave the red nicely over the middle pocket for the next stroke 
after the cannon, either for a losing or a winning hazard. 
Before and after positions are both shown in these diagrams, 
the course of the cue ball by the continuous line, and those of 
the object balls by dotted ones. Striking your own ball very 
slowly dead in the middle and the object ball half-ball are the 
great points to follow in all these strokes. 

This account of the difference in playing for either the loser 
or the cannon is just to give my readers an idea of what is 
called playing the game. As stated before, professionals 
develop their own ideas as they steadily mount up the ladder of 
fame, and they may differ a great deal as to the right and wrong 
game. A top-of-the-table expert, for instance, like Stevenson 
or T. Reece, would often play for a difficult cannon in prefer¬ 
ence to an easy losing hazard. Why ? To get the balls 
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together for delicate top-of-the-table play. But this is 
nothing to do with us ; let us crawl before walking. I do not, 
of course, mean by this that we are to neglect altogether the 
consideration of the after-position. Diagrams 14 and 15 show 
that even at this early stage of our learning we may have a 
choice between two quite easy strokes, one of which, if we select 
it, will certainly leave something on. Positions of this kind 
give some vague idea of the niceties which the more advanced 
game offers. The ambitious player must weigh continually 
in his mind the pros and cons, and I advise him to do this even 
at the risk of boring his opponent by too much deliberation. 
Don’t allow yourself to be hurried. Positions which require 
this balance of alternatives constantly occur, and readers 
must exercise their own ingenuity in dealing with them. -It 
would be impossible to give diagrams of all, and for this 
chapter we must be satisfied with- just one more. 

Diagram 16 shows the player in hand, the red ball in baulk, 
and .the spot in position for a half-ball loser into the middle 
pocket. Here the red ball is out of play, and the obvious 
thing is to score as many as possible off the white. That is 
what will occur to every beginner, but it is by no means the 
best thing to do. Hazards off the white count only two, while 
hazards off the red count three. Therefore get the red into 
play as soon as you can. This can be done by working the 
white down close to the baulk line and then getting a cannon. 
To work the white down one plays the losing hazard into the 
middle pocket, but 'with just a trifle more strength than is 
required to bring it back into position for the pocket. You 
may not get it near the red at the first trial. Two or three, 
or even more, losers may be required, but eventually, if the 
strokes are played properly, and never hard enough to bring 
spot into baulk, the position shown in the diagram, or some¬ 
thing equally good, may be reached. The game is then to 
play a cannon so as to leave the red over the bottom corner 
pocket and thus get it into use. The tactics involved in arriv¬ 
ing at this are really advanced billiards, but though they 
demand the exercise of intelligence they require only quite 
simple strokes, so they properly have their place here in the 
crawling stage. 



CHAPTER VI 


LOSING HAZARDS REQUIRING FORCE 

I HAVE now said, I hope, enough about the half-ball and 
the natural angle to enable you both to understand it 
and to make the stroke. We now pass from both 
natural angles and natural strength to less easy things. Obvi¬ 
ously, one cannot expect half-balls every time, even when one 
is in hand. In fact, the object balls have a very decided ten¬ 
dency to run just outside the natural angle area, not only for 
the pockets but for cannons off each other ; and yet these 
strokes must be made with as much certainty as the half-ball if 
we are to succeed in billiards. 

In Diagram 17 there are two strokes that may very easily 
appear to be just half-ball, but which are really illusory half¬ 
balls. The difference between the half-ball and the stroke that 
requires a little force or thinness is infinitesimally small. An 
inch and a half or two inches either to the left or right will 
make all the difference as to whether a little coaxing is neces¬ 
sary. This is, of course, the most difficult problem for learners 
to solve. It is useless to think that these few inches cannot 
make that difference in the actual stroke, for they can, and do, 
and you should know it now and for good. 

For practice purposes place the red ball on the pyramid 
spot and your own ball on the right-hand spot of the D. You 
know that the losing hazard into the left top pocket is exactly 
half-ball, so therefore after making the stroke properly move 
the red ball say two inches to the right and again play from the 
same spot of the D, Your ball will hit the top cushion to the 
right of the pocket. That is to say, you have underestimated 
the^angle by some inches. How, then, to supply, that defi¬ 
ciency—the difference between the natural angle and an angle 
which is less obtuse ? There are two answers. We must 
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employ side, or we must employ force. For the present we 
will confine ourselves to the consideration of force, leaving 
the consideration of side to a chapter which will be reached 
when the pupil has acquired a greater delicacy of touch than 
he' may be reasonably credited with now. 

Roughly, the rule for the employment of force is this : when 
the angle is less obtuse than the natural angle, use force. 
Force can he used in sufficient quantity—pure force, not screw 
—to bring the balls off each other almost at a right angle. 
That is to say, every losing hazard between the natural angle 
(which is ruined by force) and almost a right angle is to be made 
according as to how much cue power you can bring into play. 
Similarly, losing hazards greater than a natural angle are— 
roughly—to be made by hitting the object ball thin; but I 
should prefer to leave this part of the subject for the present, 
' as it introduces the question of side, and, as I have said, we 
are not ripe for side yet. 

Look again at Diagram 17. It will be seen that this illus¬ 
trates the difference between wide and narrow angles. The 
two strokes shown are played from the same spot of the D. 
That on the left misses the pocket because the space betw.een 
the red ball and the side cushion was too narrow. The cue 
ball accordingly struck the cushion below the pocket. The 
angle in this case, then, is what we shall call a narrow angle. 
In the stroke shown on the right the space between the red and 
the side cushion was too wide for the natural angle to carry the 
cue ball across. Therefore we shall call angles of this kind wide 
angles. 

' As one’s judgment after getting the right position and the 
correct striking is absolutely guided by being able to discrimin¬ 
ate between the wideness or narrowness of all the angles, it is 
most important that one should place the balls on the table as 
near as can be judged from these diagrams and experiment 
accordingly. You will find this much more simple than worry¬ 
ing your heads about measuring and similar mathematical 
propositions, and far more advantageous to your own improve¬ 
ment. 

And now what is force ? I have described freedom of cue ; 
but force is more than that. When you play your stroke you 
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should handle your cue very lightly (as is nearly always the 
case in all strokes, with a few exceptions) and endeavour to 
impart plenty of swing with the cue arm, finally dashing it 
out up the table, if possible without gripping your cue or imped- 
mg the progress of your light swinging stroke in any way. 
The arm must run right through. The slightest little hold of 
your fingers clutching the cue hand will mean disaster. A 
forcing stroke into a top pocket is shown in Diagram 18. The 
diagram also shows in dotted lines the position for an ordinary 
half-ball losing hazard from the same point of the D into the 
same pocket. This indicates the actual difference between 
the angles for half-ball and forcing strokes. On the table there 
is really a difference of only a few inches, but these in billiards 
represent miles. This stroke can also be made with screw, but 
as we are not dealing with side or screw yet we will take the 
forcing stroke as per diagram. Your position should be per¬ 
fectly free and easy, allowing plenty of room for the swinging 
of the cue backwards and forwards. Keep bringing the tip 
close up to the ball, aim very freely, holding your cue lightly, 
a little fuller than half-ball, on the object ball, hitting your 
own ball in the middle. Remember that it is not the strength 
of 3?our arm, but the weight of the cue swinging, that produces 
the effect in a forcing stroke ; therefore it is well in these strokes 
to swing your cue backwards and forwards rather more often 
than the half-ball long losing hazard stroke requires. 

It must not be thought that this is an easy stroke, for there 
are a few of our greatest professionals who have little or no 
freedom of cue. The late John Roberts had it, and C. Dawson, 
Cecil Harverson, and M. Inman possess it to a marked degree, 
but some • of the top-of-the-table experts lack freedom on 
account of their light touch for nursery cannons and slow top- 
of-the-table play, where the balls are kept within a radius of 
a few feet. Therefore you need never be ashamed if at times 
you do not succeed with it. I think if one hits the ball up and 
down the table for a few minutes before trying the forcing 
stroke it will be found to be extremely beneficial, besides getting 
the arm loose. Every effort should be made to let }'our cue 
come out well. Let it come from the arm sharply and loosely, 
as if you were going to throw it along the table. This is the 
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most lucid advice I can give for acquiring freedom, and if you 
do really throw your cue up the table in your efforts to let it 
go loosely, it will be quite all right. 

The forcing strokes occur in games much more often than, 
the ordinary player imagines, the great difficulty being to' 
localize them. If an ordinary angle appears to the student as 
out of the range of the ordinary half-ball, his first thoughf 
is side, and it is nearly always the indiscriminate use of side 
that makes one fail at simple strokes. In Diagram 19 aife 
shown three forcing strokes in another position on the tabl*, 
and the various strengths or power of cue required are denoted 1 : 
(1) moderate strength with a little freedom, playing the stroke 
sharply and letting the cue come well out; (2) fair strength 
with more freedom of cue, letting the arm come well forward 
as before; and (3) full strength, dashing the cue out at your 
best strength, or freedom of cue, still trying to hold the cue 
lightly, and getting plenty of swing with the arm. The differ¬ 
ences in the angles • exactly indicates the various degrees of 
power of cue or strength required. 

The opening stroke in Diagram 19—moderate strength— 
is just a bit beyond the half-ball angle, so that to make sure a 
little power of cue is used. The No. 2 stroke is stiff more out 
of the ordinary half-ball angle, so that more power of cue is 
required ; and No. 3 stroke is right out of the half-ball angle,- 
and dashing power and freedom must be used to make it. 

Before closing this chapter I will give a few hints more to 
be committed to the memory. If I repeat myself I am doing 
so designedly. 

1. Pay strict attention to your standing position at the 
table. See that you feel easy and comfortable when striking. 

2. Endeavour by every method in your power to handle 
your cue as lightly and freely as possible. 

3. Don’t be afraid of hitting too hard. One can always 
slow one’s game down, but one cannot always get freedom of 
cue. Please remember this, because so many commence by 
handling their cue so timidly, and striking so gently, that the 
ball struck won’t travel at all. Moreover, the too gentle player, 
when he misses, always leaves something; and it is time to 
think about not leaving. 
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4. Do not copy great players’ methods until you can at 
least make a 20 break frequently. It took them years to 
acquire their talent, yet some tyros would try and commence 
on their level. 

5- Try and look at the object ball last just before striking. 

6. Don’t forget to stand farther back from the table when 
your own ball is near a cushion. Remember, an easy pose is 
everything. 

7. The wide and narrow angles are most important for you 
to know. You must know them, therefore study them 

8. The less conversation you have when playing an oppo¬ 
nent, the better you are likely to play ; and although this may 
appear unsociable yet it is the truth. 

And here are three hints to young players who want to win 
their games - 

1. When tire red is against a cushion leave it there, and 
either pot the white or try for safety. 

2. In any position when nothing is on, go for the white 
rather than the red. 

3. Remember, as a general rule in billiards, that the earliest 
opportunity of going in off a ball in baulk should be taken. 
The aim of the player is to have both object balls in play. 
Given such a position as this, for example : when the red loser 
is a pure half-ball, but the white in baulk is a little difficult to 
go in off, you should still try for the white. 



CHAPTER VII 

BRIDGES, RESTS, AND POTTING THE WHITE ! 

I T will not be out of place at this point for me to put' 
myself in the position of a schoolmaster and examine . 
readers on their general progress. The paramount ; 
importance of the lessons in the preceding chapters cannot be 
over-estimated, for practically all your future improvement 
depends on your mastering these first principles of instruction. 
Before reading any further portion of this work one should have 
acquired an easy position at the tabic, the making of a proper 
natural bridge, the ability to hold the cue lightly and freely, 
to sight and make the half-ball angles fairly well, and to use 
eome freedom of cue. If you have played and practised 
snough to satisfy yourself that you are fulfilling these 
conditions, then read on with confidence. 

Up to now only one bridge, and that the orthodox one, has 
been mentioned, and we will therefore turn our attention to 
various other bridges used in connexion with the game. The 
first bridge given vail do for some time for ordinary players 
only just commencing, but when they improve they require 
further information. 

Let us take the cushion bridge first. This is employed when 
the cue ball is in such a position that an adjacent cushion pre¬ 
vents the use of the ordinary bridge. Your cue, for instance, 
aiming in the direction in which you wish to send your ball, 
lies obliquefy across one of the cushions. You must play such 
' a stroke with your cue between the first and second fingers 
of the bridge hand, and the thumb should be placed firmly 
under the second finger, leaving room for the cue to work easily 
and freely in the rest thus made by the thumb and the first 
two fingers. Keep your thumb firmly pressed to your second 
finger to give it support on the cushion. Some practice with 
3* 
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the bridge, say a few minutes at a time, would be beneficial, 
getting your finger and thumb moulded to the right position 
before playing at all. 

- What may be called a rail bridge is used when one is playing 
one of the all-necessary half-ball strokes from the top pockets. 
Here the stroke is played with the cue between the first two 
fingers resting on the collar of the pocket. 

Make all the use you can of the cushions in all such bridges, 
letting your fingers cling close to them for support and to give 
you additional firmness for the stroke played. 

When one has got to play a game, it is necessary to know 
something about using the different rests. Sprawling on the 
table with both feet off the ground is not considered good form, 
and, what is more to the point, it is not allowed by the laws. 
It is perfectly well known that all, even professionals, hate 
using the rests ; but the game requires it, and there’s an end 
of it. 

. While on this subj ect I might as well, for the benefit of all, give 
my opinion about potting the white, or your opponent’s, ball. 
Of all the absurd, unfair, and snobbish things in connexion 
with playing billiards, the blind objection to this manoeuvre 
is surely the worst. If, as I take it, you play to win and not 
merely to frivol, why should you not put the white ball down, 
and follow it with a single or double baulk when it’s the game ? 
And by “ the game,” I mean when there is nothing else to do, 
for, of course, if there were any tiring else to do, one would not 
be so foolish as to sacrifice the ball and give up for the remainder 
of the break any possibility of making a cannon. One so often 
hears the remark, " Oh ! don’t pot me,” or, " That’s an East 
End trick,” but I am at a loss to know on what grounds these 
sentimentalists make these uncalled-for remarks to their oppon¬ 
ents. Does one give anything away at cards, at cricket, at 
football ? No ! Then why should one play a babyish game 
at billiards ? It isn’t often the game to put your opponent in, 
but whenever it is, do so, if it is to your advantage. In every 
exhibition match, in every tournament, the white is always 
potted without compunction if it is the game, and every one 
playing should do the same if out to win. If they arc the timid 
ones who say, " Now, if you don’t pot me, I won’t pot you,” 
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or, " Let's play a gentlemanly game,” why, I have nothing to 
say. Every one pleases himself at games, but I have seen more 
disagreements and unpleasant episodes amongst friends arise 
from agreeing beforehand not to pot the white than I care to 
recall. 

In handling the rests, you should keep them close up to you 
in a straight line, and not all on one side as one so often sees. 
The thumb and fingers should be holding the rest lightly alt 
the end of the rest stick, and the rest should be in a line with 
3/our body. The wider angle of the cross piece should be used 
to take the cue, not the higher and narrower. The way to 
hold your cue for the rest is also different: necessarily, as you 
haven’t any bridge to make on the table. You therefore 
hold your cue between your thumb and the first finger, in 
much the same way that 3/0u hold a pencil. The same 
method applies to holding the long rest. 

The attention of readers is directed to the fact of seeing that 
the tip of the half butt or long rest is close up to the ball before 
striking. You are riot allowed to ask how far you are away, 
but you can go and measure it with your eye before striking. 
The cause of many miss-cues at billiards is striking when too 
far away from your own ball. Another wise precaution is to 
see that the half butt has been chalked. 

The use of rests may always be minimized by learning to 
play with 3/our left, in conjunction with your right, hand. I 
commenced to play with both hands at an early age, and on a 
small table, and have found the advantage of using the left 
hand for other things besides billiards. If one will give, say, 
one-third of the practice that is given to the right hand, it will 
bring him along all right for the simple strokes that are gener¬ 
ally played with the rests. Most of our great pla3'ers use the 
left hand freely. Mitchell made an all-round break of over 
300, playing with his left hand only, a few years ago. The 
greatest natural left-handed player—he would possibly have 
been champion had he lived—was the late Hugh M'Neill, 
the one-time Scottish champion. There are not at present 
any natural left-handed players in the first rank, but as nearly 
all the cracks can use the left hand, and use it well, it is right 
that readers should endeavour to master left-handed billiard 
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playing, if only a little, to keep pace with thgijr right-handed 
playing, and help them to make breaks. But* of course it is 
not an absolute necessity. 

Tt may be well here to define the difference of playing on 
a small and a full-sized (twelve feet) table. It is a fact that any 
beginner may, as I have suggested in the preface, easily enough 
commence to learn his angles and rudiments on a six-feet table. 
He should, however, if possible, move then to an eight-feet, 
and finally to the full-sized table. During this transition period 
he will get gradually used to the different weights of the balls 
and the slight difference in some of the angles. The reason 
that the angle at the top end, with the red on the spot and the 
player in the jaws of either pocket, is not the same on a small 
table as on a full-sized one, is easily explained. On a full- 
sized table 2-fc and sometimes balls are used. Now, when 
one plays on a six-feet table the balls should be exactly in 
proportion to the difference in the playing surface of the two 
tables. That is to say, they should be exactly half the size of 
a 2 -/c ball: This size would almost reduce the set to big marble 
size, and therefore not unnaturally the owner of the six-feet 
table orders much larger balls than he should play with. This 
then, explains the slight difference in angles between the half 
and the full-sized billiard table. 
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SIDE ; 

W HAT is side ? and why is it used ? One puts side <|n 
one’s ball by striking at its outer edge when playing 
a stroke. If the striker can manage to do this without 
miss-cueing, he is using what is termed “ side.” Example. 
In playing for a half-ball stroke, one endeavours to hit one’s 
own ball exactly in the middle. If one aims at the right-hand 
edge of his ball instead of the middle, he is using right-hand 
side. If aiming at the left edge of his ball, he is using left- 
hand side. 

If you can judge fairly well what a half-ball angle is, then 
you should be able to form a fair idea of when side is or is not 
required. How to do this ? We will suppose that there is a 
stroke on that is out of the half-ball angle (though very slightly) 
to the player’s eye. .Side is necessary, and “ Which side ? ’.’ 
will be the inquiry. It depends on the stroke, and all these 
minor points will be illustrated presently. “ Side " looks and 
reads easy, but one must utter a caution against the indis¬ 
criminate use of it. It is almost as bad to put too much on a 
ball as it is to affect " side " in real life. There are various 
degrees of side used for different strokes, and they may be 
summarized as moderate, plenty, and as much side as one can 
get on. “ Moderate,” means pointing the tip of your cue just 
away from the middle of the ball according to which side is 
required. “ Plenty,” means pointing your cue tip about half¬ 
way between the middle and the edge. “ Extreme side,” 
means aiming at the edge itself. 

The player will almost invariably find (unless he is advanced) 
that in endeavouring to put extreme side on his own ball he 
miss-cues ; this is because until one becomes fairly advanced, 
the swinging to and fro of the cue is necessarily somewhat 
42 
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unsteady and the striker’s, aim uncertain in playing such a 
delicate stroke. The steady cue arm movement is always very 
important, but never more so than when playing with extreme 
side, and the lighter you. handle your cue the better. 

So that one can thoroughly understand the meaning and 
direction of side, I recommend this : Firstly, place your own 
ball on the middle spot of the D. Aim dead middle on your 
ball to make it run up to the end cushion and back in a straight 
line over the pyramid and billiard spots. If your ball comes 
back straight to the spot from which you played you have 
hit it true. But if the ball deflects, and comes back wide on 
your left-hand side, then you will know that (unconsciously, 
of course) you hit the ball left of the middle. Should your 
ball come back on your right-hand side, then you hit it on the 
right side. After this little exercise try and put the different 
sides on your ball, studying the running of the ball and the 
amount of side you actually used. The width of the angle made 
by the ball and the top cushion as it leaves it on its return 
journey will show you what amount of side }?ou are applying. 
Do not hit the ball hard, or much of the side will be dissipated 
in transit. Now try this : Aim your ball, still on the spot in 
the centre of the D, not at the top cushion, but at the side. 
Say the right-hand cushion half-way between the top and 
middle pockets. First hit your ball in the middle and see what 
angle it makes, where it hits the top cushion and where it 
finishes. Then put on right-hand side and hit with the same 
strength. You will notice that the ball after striking the 
cushion makes a less obtuse angle than the ball hit full in the 
middle, and does not travel over the cloth so fast after leaving 
the cushion. Also, it will strike the top cushion at a point 
to the left of that struck by the half-ball stroke. This is, in 
this instance, check side. On the contrary, when you hit your 
ball on the left side, it will leave the cushion at a wide angle 
and with more sprightliness than before ; it will hit the top 
. cushion more to the right and will travel farther. 

The reason is easily discovered by spinning a ball with your 
fingers. First spin it from right to left; that will give it the 
same rotary movement that check side would. You will see, 
if you let it touch the right-hand cushion when thus spinning. 
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how it is affected by the contact. It moves backwards. Now 
spin it from left to right against the same cushion. It leaps 
forward. When the ball is struck by the cue on the side it has 
two motions—it runs forward owing to the power of cue behind 
it, and it revolves owing to the position in which the cue tip 
struck it. 

If you now substitute for the cushion another ball, and make 
a similar experiment, you will carry your knowledge of the 
uses of side forward very sensibly. First hit your ball in the 
middle, and the object ball half on the left, and note the angle. 
Unless you use force, it will be a natural angle. Now hit youf 
ball on, the right-hand or check side. The angle will be m£>re 
obtuse than the natural angle. Now on the left side ; the angle 
will be less obtuse. In a game of billiards of 100, the pure 
half-ball stroke may occur twenty times, while wide angles 
either for cannons or pockets may occur fifty times, and thin 
angles as often. So you see what side does for you. 

I have drawn my illustration in the foregoing passage from 
the right-hand cushion. Of course, if it were the left-hand the 
side on the ball would be reversed ; that is, check side would 
be left-hand side, and running side right-hand side. Simi¬ 
larly, the terms are to be interchanged if the cannon is played 
off the right-hand edge of the first object ball. 

Before, however, the enormous possibilities of side are of 
any real service to you, you must acquire a profound knowledge 
of its companion and partner in so many breaks by all players, 
the great half-ball stroke. It is not for me to say that one 
should be absolutely perfect at half-ball angles before essaying 
to use side, but the better one’s knowledge of ordinary half-ball 
losers and cannons, the quicker one will master side. All 
strokes are judged from the half-ball or natural angle, and the 
amount of side, screw, or force required is duty estimated at 
a moment’s glance by the professional, and in a less degree by 
all players. 

The worst, the distressing, part of this subject is the impor¬ 
tant fact that mostly all beginners have the habit of using side 
to an overwhelming extent before they have|even a nodding 
acquaintance with our familiar and famous half-ball. 

I have now shown broadly what side means; when it is 
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used; and why it is used. In Diagram 20 we have our open¬ 
ing side stroke. As one judges all the side strokes from the 
half-ball angle, I have indicated with a dotted ball the position 
for that angle. This enables one to see that the stroke is just 
out of that angle, and therefore side is required. The cue tip 
should be pointing, as in the diagram, slightly on the right-hand 
side of your ball, and aiming half-ball at the red. How is one 
to judge this stroke, and to know the requisite amount of side 
to use ? Well, one is presumed to know what a half-ball 
stroke angle is. Your eye will tell you that it is rather narrow 
for the half-ball, so one uses a little right-hand side. Why does 
one use right-hand side ? Because the angle is narrow, and 
right-hand side in this case is check side. If the angle were 
wide, one would use left-hand side. As an experiment try 
left-hand side now, and take note of the result. Putting the 
left-hand side on your own ball deflects it, so that it not only 
misses the pocket, but misses it bjf several inches more than 
would have been the case had a half-ball without side been 
played. 

Diagram 21 shows this effect. The continuous line indicates 
the direction of the ball played with left-hand or running side, 
the dotted line that of a half-ball without side. Right-hand 
side, as we have seen in Diagram 20, takes the ball into the 
pocket. 

One difficulty in using side is exactly gauging where you are 
hitting your own ball. You may point rightly at'first and then 
unconsciously change your aim, and strike almost full before 
you go. Care should be taken to see that the cue tip is close 
up to your own ball. This applies practically to all strokes, 
only I haven’t reminded my readers of it lately. 

Another middle pocket loser—in Diagram 22—is much more 
difficult and requires a great deal of side, or what we termed 
plenty of side. The cue tip should be pointing as in the 
diagram,-using a swinging steady motion of the cue arm and 
reaching your cue well out at the finish of your stroke. Aim 
with plenty of right-hand side on your own ball, half-ball on 
the pocket side of the object red. Take care that your cue is 
sliding nicely forward, and that you are not gripping it at all. 
These are what might be termed slow-strength losing hazards. 
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arid do not require any freedom of cue, though the cue must 
always be held lightly. The after-position of the object ball 
IS not of any importance to us at present, and that is why it 
is not yet illustrated. What we want to know now, and to get 
a good sound idea of, is how to use, and not abuse, side. 

In Diagram 23 we leave the middle pocket for the moment 
and go to the top of the table. 

And here we must note another peculiarity of side. We 
have seen its effects on the cue ball after contact with another 
ball or a cushion. The side imparts a twirling motion which 
deflects the angle. This, I think, so far is clear. But that 
effect is not produced only after contact. The twilling really 
begins to be operative directly the cue ball leaves the cue. 
For short strokes the beginner need not trouble himself very 
much about this, though for accurate play it must always be 
taken into account. But where the cue ball has some distance 
to travel before it reaches its object, the side will have space to 
show a tendency, according as much or little is used, to deflect 
the ball from the line along which it is aimed. This tendency 
must be counteracted by aiming rather more full when running 
side is used, and rather more fine when check side, than the 
occasion seems to demand ; thus the losing hazard shown in 
Diagram 23, which would be played half-ball with a little right- 
hand side if it were close, must be played with the side and 
rather more full than half-ball. By the time it reaches the 
red, the side should have deflected it so that the contact is 
actually a half-ball one. Slide your cue well forward for this 
as for the others, but do not hit hard. Just the nice steady 
follow of your cue after the ball up the table. The great 
thing is to follow your ball right up with your cue as far as 
your cue will go wi thout forcing it out. The cue delivery must 
be natural and unforced. This losing hazard only wants a 
little right-hand side. These long-range easy-looking hazards 
are confusing to the student, as the difference between them and 
natural angle ones is only a matter of an inch or so. Many 
' of these strokes look so like the half-ball, that one feels inclined 
to play them, so and trust to Providence. Beware of these 
moods! It is this nicety of judgment that makes billiards 
the king of games, and the most difficult to learn. 
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Wc will now judge this stroke a little. As a little right- 
hand side was used, one would like to know where the actual 
half-ball losing hazard would be placed. If one moves the 
object red ball about two inches towards the right side of the 
table, one could play the half-ball loser, and one's knowledge of 
the wideness and the narrowness of the angles should be useful 
at this stage of progression. 

You can move the object red ball a little more to the right 
and make a losing hazard with check side ; and the farther it is 
moved to the right the more difficult the stroke becomes. The 
losing hazard with check side becomes a run through, a stroke 
which we shall consider in a later chapter; and finally no 
losing hazard is left at all, and we must play a winning hazard, 
better known, perhaps, as putting the red ball in, or potting it. 

Diagram 24 provides a very instructive and interesting 
experiment in connexion with the difference between half-ball 
and side strokes. 

The red ball is on the spot, and we know that if we place a 
ball in the jaws of either of the middle pockets half-ball losing 
hazards off the red into the opposite corner pockets are on. If, 
however, we move the cue ball up or down the side cushions, 
the half-ball angle for the hazard disappears and we have to 
use side. I shall not say which side. Readers must work that 
problem out by themselves. It is not very difficult. 

I Mill pause here to ansM r er a question which I seem to hear 
from some reader who is getting puzzled. " Why,” he asks, 

“ must I go to all the bother of thinking out the amount of 
running side to put on when the same stroke can be done with 
a little force ? Well, my young friend, the answer is that you 
can not do the same stroke with force. You may score your . 
two or your three, but M'hat about the leave ? Side enables you 
to play gently and keep control of the object ball. In forcing 
strokes one does not necessarily lose control, but it is very diffi¬ 
cult to avoid losing it. " Then,” retorts my grumbler, “ why, 
if forcing strokes are so difficult, did you bring them into the 
beginning of your book ? ” My answer to that is I introduced 
them at a stage when we had not yet begun to think very 
seriously about leaves. Now that we have begun to think 
about them, readers will realize that forcing shots must fee 
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used very warily, and never unless they are absolutely neces¬ 
sary, and a side shot cannot be made instead. 

For the moment we will turn from side and introduce a little 
unobtrusive stranger called a fine stroke. A fine or thin stroke 
is sometimes played when one can neither make a half-ball nor 
side stroke. , The angle will not appeal to you as one for either 
of the aforementioned strokes, but it may seem as if you might 
strike the object ball very thin with hopes of success either of 
making a cannon or entering a pocket. You strike your own 
ball dead in the middle and aim just to skim the object ball as 
fine as you can, without absolutely missing it. In Diagram 25 
several fine strokes in different parts of the table are illustrated. 
In each case the position for a half-ball stroke is also shown. 
Fine or thin strokes depend exclusively on your eye and hand, 
as there is not any definable angle, or one that can be memo¬ 
rized as at half-ball work. If running side is unconsciously 
used in playing many of these very fine strokes it means failure, 
as running side will deflect your ball away from its object. 
Check side, however, frequently assists fine strokes, particu¬ 
larly cannons. When side should be used, and when not, is a 
matter to be determined by experiment. An exampe will 
indicate the kind of difficulty which has to be surmounted. 

Diagram 26 shows a losing hazard into the right-hand middle 
pocket, the object ball being rather near baulk. The best 
way to treat this is to play very fine with no side. The pocket 
is what is called narrowed. That is to say, the ball travels to it 
obliquely, and so the full width of the opening is not presented 
to receive it. The aim must accordingly be very accurate, since 
there is no margin for deviations as there would be if the angle 
■ were wider. Taking these points into consideration, it is safer 
to hit your ball perfectly true than to risk the deflection caused 
by check side used to narrow the angle. Moreover, your ball 
hit dead in the centre will go into the pocket off the farther 
shoulder, whereas check, or left-hand side, would take it off 
the shoulder away from the pocket. This is indicated by the 
dotted line in the diagram. Running side is, of course, out of 
the question. It would carry the ball on to the nearer shoulder 
of the pocket. 

The difficulty of standing as you wish to strike is one of the 
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most serious detriments to improvement. When your losers 
are on the left-hand side of the table, your body when the 
striking position is settled should be inclined to the right. If 
one takes up a position as if playing for a half-ball stroke when 
playing for a thin loser, it will fail. Why ? Because in playing 
for the half-ball stroke you are aiming fairly on to the object, 
but in .endeavouring to go in fine off the object ball one is aiming 
at the extreme outer edge, and therefore the position of one’s 
body should be slightly altered, so as to be able to point one’s 
. cue exactly as one wants to. One’s body should confront the 
part of the ball at which you aim. Let me say again, that you 
cannot alter your cue in various ways to aim thin, or fine, 
at the object ball unless you change your own standing position. 
Think of this now, and never forget it. Remember, different 
strokes require different attitudes, if one is to point his cue tip 
properly and also aim at the object ball as intended. Most 
misses are from incorrect standing. 

It is not, I think, necessary to give any further diagrams of 
wide and narrow angle direct cannons. The player can easily 
find these for himself on the table. Speaking generally, a 
wide angle cannon should be played with running side, and a 
' narrow one with check, and readers will discover that it is 
easier to get a wide angle cannon whether forcing or with run¬ 
ning side, than a wide angle losing hazard at the same distance. 

Diagram 27 illustrates the reason further. The dotted lines 
enclose a space within which the cue ball travelling when it 
leaves the first object ball is safe to make the cannon. At the 
second object ball this space has almost the width of three balls, 
and as the pockets are rather less than two balls wide, it is 
obvious that a losing hazard must be played far more accurately 
than the cannon. 

In watching professionals you will notice that they put on 
side for many strokes that to your eye seem to need none. Do 
not mind about that. They put on side because they have 
reached a position when they can control the balls almost as 
accurately as a pianist the keys, and are probably playing for 
the move after next. The side is not for the stroke, but to 
steady the cue ball after it has hit the cushion. Also, as I have 
said, each professional is a law unto himself. 
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Before leaving this matter I must mention the two other 
forms of side, each of which you can easily test for yourself. 
One is top and the other is drag. Top is striking your ball on 
the top, which makes it travel faster than if hit in the middle, 
and also causes it, if it is hitting another ball full, to follow it. 
Forcing strokes are more likely to succeed if top is used. 
Drag is hitting the ball low, in order to retard its progress, 
and cause it, when hitting another ball, to disturb that ball’s 
position less than if no drag were used. If you hit a ball up 
the table with top and then with drag you will notice the 
difference in its behaviour at once and never forget it. 

Lastly, I must say a word or two on " communicated ” side. 
That is briefly this. If you aim with side on your ball at an 
object ball and drive that ball on to a cushion, the side on 
your ball will be communicated to the object ball in a modified 
degree and reversed. That is to say, when the object ball 
strikes the cushion it will leave it at an angle which is not only 
affected bj' side but by the opposite side to that which you 
put on j’our ball. If you put running side on your ball the 
object ball will come off the cushion with check side ; if check 
side, then with running side, but always modified. This sub¬ 
ject has provided matter for a good deal of controversy in the 
billiard world. Many experts say there is no such thing as 
communicated side ; others say there is. . I am with the latter. 

I know it exists, but I am not going to wearj^ you with any 
mathematical proofs such as the controversialists love to flash 
about. Take my word for it and you will not be far wrong. 
You can test it for yourself, but put it -off for the present. I 
have introduced the subject here because it is strictly connected 
with side, though the application belongs to a more advanced . 
stage than we have yet reached. In a later chapter, when we ' 
are more ready for it, you will find me referring to it again, and 
showing by diagrams what it may do to help break-making. 




CHAPTER IX 


SCREWING AND STABBING 

I ET me say at once that to teach screwing by means only 
j of printed words is next to impossible. What, how¬ 
ever, I can show you is, when screws are necessary, and 
how to apply screw in given cases. The rest—its rudiments, 
that is—you must acquire from a friend more proficient than 
yourself. Every one who wants to be a billiard player has 
such a friend, and five minutes with him will go farther than 
five hours’ reading of any instructions Where the written word 
cannot teach satisfactorily I shall always point out. If I do 
not say, you may be sure that this book (with practice) is 
sufficient guide. 

Let us then assume that you have observed your friend make, 
screw strokes, and learned what they mean and what they 
accomplish, and why they are necessary. Upon the foundation 
that has thus become yours, I can proceed to build. Here, 
then, are a few hints. 

Hold the cue lightly at first, but when you play the stroke 
grip suddenly. The screw is one of the few strokes at billiards 
where one should learn to grip unconsciously. -Always get as 
close as possible to your own ball, aiming very low. Don’t be 
■frightened of cutting the cloth—it is a million to one chance 
you won’t. Make three or four rapid passes to and fro with 
your cue in the air and then go. Failing success in this way, 
tiy a steady to-and-fro movement with your cue before striking, 
and endeavour to let your arm go out long ; then give a sudden 
pull back, if you can. Either of these methods is right. 

In Diagram 28 is shown a straight screw-back stroke to the 
cushion from the object red ball. This stroke is the best to 
practise first, and after one is a little proficient try the screw- 
back cannon shown in Diagram 29. The peculiar part of this 
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cannon is that although it looks both on the table and on the 
diagram as if you will have to use side as well as screw, you do 
not do so. No ! you aim in this case half ball on the object 
ball, striking low and standing to the right. It is the way you 
stand that makes all the difference between making or missing 
this stroke—as indeed all strokes ; but this absolutely. 

This stroke in Diagram 29 happens to be half-ball, but the 
point to aim at is not always so easily determined. The rule 
is not, however, difficult. Imagine on the first object ball two 
spots, one immediately opposite your ball, and the other 
immediately opposite the second object ball. Then aim to 
hit the first object ball at a spot half-way between these two 
spots. It is just a matter of sighting and practice. 

In Diagram 30 is shown an almost straight screw-back, 
bringing the object ball back from the top cushion into position. 
Your position is here again of the greatest importance ; player’s 
ball should be struck with medium strength to bring the red 
ball hack in the vicinity of the middle pockets ; one should 
stand slightly to the right and aim at the part of the red ball 
that faces the white almost full. Three or four sharp strokes 
to and fro with your cue and then go, attempting a sharp pull. 
back, but tempering it with slow strength. One must know 
something of touch in addition to strength to play this stroke 
correctly for after-position, and touch is an acquisition of years. 
Nevertheless, go on trying ; you may be the genius who has it 
there all the time ! 

In Diagram 31 a straight screw-back into the right-hand 
bottom pocket is shown : a stroke that learners of the game are 
very fond of endeavouring to accomplish. The bridge used in 
this stroke is that described in Chapter VII as a rail bridge. 
Strike your ball low without any side. The action of th'e screw- 
back, remember, is not only the sharp pull, but your cue should 
follow your ball first before you finally screw back. Since all 
this takes but a second, the continual thoughtfulness and 
watchfulness required for billiards is very apparent. What 
would it be worth without them ? Nothing. 

We will now take the screw into the left-hand middle 
pocket from baulk (see Diagram 32). This stroke is all right 
if one has acquired plenty of freedom of cue, which of course 
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I am presuming you have. It is rather different from the 
ordinary straight screw-back, as the angle is wide and one has 
to screw with some force. A long, steady, and quick to-and-fro 
swing of your cue, using bottom on jmur own ball and aiming 
about three-quarter to the pocket side of the object red ball, 
should effect this stroke. Good strength, so as to bring the 
object ball in and out of baulk again. The tendency here will 
be generally to over-screw the stroke, and this is where know¬ 
ledge of strength and the power of screw comes in. Both are 
gifts of no instructor in the world, but Father Time. The more 
you practise, however, the sooner will he band them to you. 

In our next diagram (33) a sharp screw into the same middle 
pocket is given, and here you play wi th a q uicker swing of the cue 
before the stroke, aiming low on your own ball and again three- 
quarter pocket side on the object red ball. This is a short, 
sharp screw with plenty of dash and freedom, letting your cue 
come well out. The object red should travel round the cushion 
into a good position for the subsequent stroke, somewhere 
near that indicated by the diagram lines. Even if the ball 
doesn’t come quite there, it possibly will leave a loser on in the 
middle of the table. The knowledge of strengths enters very 
largely into all these strokes, so they may be termed screw and 
strength strokes combined. 

And now we come to a very different screw stroke—into the 
left-hand bottom pocket. Nos. 1 to 6 in .Diagram 34 are the 
various degrees of screw required, the No. 6 one being about 
the limit for anyone to practise. It should be noted that the 
position of standing alters very materially for these slow screws. 
The player puts himself well over his own ball, and this is a 
stroke where your wrist also comes into play. The various 
strengths to be observed from 1 to 6 vary according to the 
strokes played. No. 1 is played slowly, aiming low, and striking 
the object red ball fairly full. A few sharp swings with your 
cue shortened and go ! The shortening of your cue means 
holding it about two inches farther from the butt end. You do 
grip in this stroke, but it is just before you play, and not at the 
beginning of the swing of the cue. Do not think about the 
gripping, as it may retard your progress at these strokes. As a 
matter of fact it is the little sharp grip with the cue, combined 
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with low hitting or your own Dali, that makes them. You see, 
I want you thoroughly to understand (he why and the where¬ 
fore of everything in the game. The cue should be sent out 
long in all these slow screws, not pulled back sharply, when 
actually playing the stroke. Think that you are going to send 
your cue right through your own ball to the cushions, but be 
careful to avoid fouling in the endeavour to do what I say 
correctly. It is a kind of lingering-on movement, combined 
with the wrist power of screw. 

No. 2 stroke is played a little stronger with more screw, still 
striking your own ball low and aiming fairly full on the pocket 
side of the object red ball. No. 3 is stronger still, and you 
increase your power of screw up to the limit practice stroke 
No. 6. Here you require practically all the screw you will be 
able to put on, unless you are specially good at screw strokes. 
The same aiming at No. 6 as the other strokes, with increased 
power of your cue, still trying to let the cue go right out to the 
cushion, and lingering on the stroke, not pulling your cue back 
sharply at the finish of the stroke. 

In Diagram 35 we go up to the top of the table, and attempt 
a screw into the right-hand top pocket. A dashing screw 
stroke played with left-hand side on your own ball, striking the 
object red ball fairly full on the pocket side. Let your cue 
run right on again and linger on with it. Don't pull it back 
sharpfy when actually playing the stroke. 

A favourite and pretty stroke of C. Dawson’s—with the 
balls in the vicinity of the spot—is shown in Diagram 36. 
There are two strokes to play, one a screw back from the spot 
ball, and the other a screw back from the red. The after¬ 
position screwing back from the spot ball would not be so good 
as screwing back from the red ball, so the latter stroke is played. 
Stand well to the right and aim low on your ball without side, 
striking the object ball nearly in the middle. Sufficient 
strength should be used to bring the red ball back from the 
bottom cushion into good position again at the top of the table. 
These little sharp screw-backs are one of the favourite methods 
of professional players to regain their position at the top of the 
table, and should be assiduously practised. 

In Diagram 37 there is a slow screw-back at rather an 
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acute angle. It is a most useful and effective stroke to get 
one out of difficulties in a break, and worthy of much practice. 
Aim low on your own ball, with plenty of right-hand side and 
screw, striking the object red ball very nearly full in the middle. 
Linger on your stroke as before, and^play it slowly to give 
effect to the side and screw you have put on. Not at all easy, 
but try it. 

And now before going any farther, cease reading and go 
through all these screws and side strokes diligently. It will 
take time, patience, and inexhaustible good temper, so be 
prepared to suffer. There is nothing like billiards to cool a 
fiery nature. 

A screw loser with left-hand side on your own ball, and 
aiming on the left-hand side of the object red ball, is shown 
in Diagram 38. This stroke could be done with either side 
on your own ball, and the difference of putting either side on 
your ball is explained by the after-position required. If one 
plays this stroke with left-hand side it will bring the red off 
the bottom cushion as shown, and should leave it in good 
playing position for the next stroke. This stroke should be 
played at a slow pace to leave the desired after-position, with 
your cue lingering right on till the finish of the stroke. 

It must be stated that there are many strokes which may 
be made with either side or screw. It is simply a matter of 
where you wish to leave the object ball afterwards. Mark 
you ! this is a little matter that the experienced player who 
makes 30 and 40 breaks will easily understand, but others 
perhaps won't. It involves the question of “ communicated 
side,” to which I referred at the end of my chapter on 
“ Side.” 

The screw stroke in Diagram 39 can be made with either 
right or left-hand side on your own ball. Why does one use 
left-hand side ? To send the object red ball into position in 
the middle of the table. What effect would right-hand side 
have ? It would send the red ball off the cushion at an acute 
angle and might leave it in baulk, as shown in Diagram 40. 

The left-hand side and screw steadies the object ball and 
brings it off the opposite cushion at a much straighter angle, 
thus almost always ensuring good after-position. These 
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examples give the probabilities of what would happen in nine 
cases out of ten. I am'not going to say that if in order to 
controvert this statement one were to try very hard to play 
dead slowly with the right-hand side on his own ball, he would 
not leave decent position afterwards. Certainly not; but one 
must go by the general rule in teaching and not by the 
exceptions. 

A screw-back is given in Diagram 41. It looks, and is, a 
simple stroke, but it is easily missed, especially if one despises 
its easiness. Your own ball is struck very low and sharply, 
bringing your cue out long and lingering on the stroke to let it 
go well out. Aim at the object red ball slightly to the right. 
The stroke is played with good strength to bring the object red 
ball up the table again to the top. Be content if you can leave 
the red ball in a good position after this stroke, as it is by no 
means certain that even a very good amateur would do this 
well. This is one of the simple strokes of the game, but one in 
which the professional takes the greatest care before striking. 
Everything depends on strength for his after-position. In nine 
cases out of ten the ordinary player would leave a difficult 
stroke on, as the strength required would probably beat him. 
There are a few strokes in billiards where the angles taken hy 
the balls and the different positions they are left in puzzle even 
the champions. Often it is the simple-looking strokes that 
are thus perplexing. The beginner makes them light-heartedly 
trusting to luck for a good sequel. The professional, knowing 
more, is more fearful. 

The screw-back stroke shown ini Diagram 42 is easily the 
most difficult one we have had so far, inasmuch as it has to 
be played with screw and side and off the cushion too A 
real heartbreaker to practise; but fear not! The spot ball 
is in a straight line with the right-hand top pocket, and one 
cannot run through it; therefore our amateur elects to play 
the screw-back cannon off the red and the top cushion, with the 
object of bringing the red ball back into position at the top of 
the table. You aim almost full at the object red ball because 
you have to come back to the cushion first. Put plenty of 
right-hand side on your own ball and aim low, with a sharp 
little screw-back when finishing the stroke, endeavouring to 
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run your cue right on without fouling. The cushion bridge is 
used here. 

The position of the red ball at the finish is shown, but I 
presume if one makes the stroke at all he will be satisfied for 
a time, whatever becomes of red. 

There is hardly any professional limit to screw-back strokes. 

I have seen Peall screw from one to the other ball the full 
length of the table ; but still there is an amateur limit, and I 
would suggest as a practice stroke (just to see how one is 
getting on) screwing in off the spot, as shown in Diagram 43. 
(It is not suggested that this stroke should be tried in games.) 
In off the spot is played with dashing freedom, aiming low on 
j'our own ball and endeavouring to screw' as much as one can. 
Aim nearly full towards the pocket side of the object blal, and 
if one can over-screw the stroke it is a good fault, and shows at 
least that one has plenty of screw power waiting to be applied 
properly. 

In Diagram 44 one has a wide screw cannon striking one’s 
own ball low with side, and the object red ball on the right- 
hand side with all the screw power one can use. 

Diagram 45 is another screw-back played with your body 
inclined to the left slightly?, and aiming low on your own ball 
and almost full on the object ball. 

There are not any after-positions shown in these few strokes, 
for the simple reason that the pace required would tend to make 
the leave somewhat uncertain. They' are simply illustrations 
of what one can do in the screwing line, and may be taken as 
experimental, but eminently useful, strokes. 

The stab stroke is largely instrumental in helping to make 
breaks and to bring the ball back into different positions for 
break-makers. It is advanced billiards, and may be classed as 
the pendant to screw and side : a sort of friendly ally coming 
into prominent use when very awkward positions crop up, and 
always greatly in evidence where top-of-the-table play is con¬ 
cerned. The action of the stab stroke is a. short sharp pull, 
holding your cue tightly when you play the stroke, with the 
idea of deadening your own ball to a slow pace to secure after¬ 
position, as per Diagram 46. 

One should aim very nearly full at the object ball, inclining 
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slightly to the left-hand side on your own ball. Three or four 
sharp swings with your cue, aiming low, letting your cue well 
out, but endeavouring to temper slow strength with your stroke. 
The sharp grip of your cue at the finish of the stroke'should 
accomplish this for you, but not until you really master what a 
stab stroke is. With the balls as illustrated in Diagram 47 
(your own ball not being in hand) a difficult screw stroke is on, 
and the after-position of the red uncertain owing to the pace 
at which one cannot help playing to achieve the stroke. The 
position of the white ball should, however, be good, as the dead 
strength required will (if the stroke be made) leave it in the 
vicinity of the left-hand top pocket. A sharp stab screw, aim¬ 
ing low on your own ball and three-quarter on the left-hand side 
of the object ball, is the order for this stroke, again trying to 
temper the slow strength as much as possible. 

Diagrams 48, 49, and 50 are slow stab screw strokes for 
position, and should provide useful practice, with the Object of ' 
seeing if one can get the necessary touch and strength to bring 
the balls into the positions illustrated. 



CHAPTER X 
WINNING HAZARDS 

W E have now arrived at one of the most difficult strokes 
that either the professional or the amateur plays. 
The reason for this is .not far to seek. In other 
strokes of the game there is a cushion or angle to guide one's 
eye, but in the winning hazards there is none. It must be 
straight shooting, or potting, as it is called in billiards, and one 
must know the varying degrees of fineness to be able to cut 
balls in. How to know this ? Let me say at once that there 
is one way, and one only, and that is—by experience. Potting 
cannot be taught; it can only be learned. 

The difficulty of potting can be put in a nutshell. There is 
only one spot on the object ball—and that no bigger than a 
needle can touch—which can be hit at one time, and only one 
spot on your ball to hit it with ; and unless those two spots 
come together in a line dead straight with the pocket you will 
fail to make the stroke. What one has to do is to imagine 
this line coming from the pocket right through the red ball and 
out the other—or your—side. Then aim for your ball to hit the 
red ball exactly where the imaginary line emerges. That is all 
there is in potting. If I wrote a library of volumes I could not 
put it plainer or more simply, and diagrams will not help much. 

One great point, however, in connexion with the theory of 
potting I can illustrate, and I think it will explain to a good 
many beginners why they miss pots. Look at Diagram 51 (1). 
It is proposed to put the red down in a pocket in the direction 
of the arrow. It is therefore necessary to hit the red at the 
point x where the line passing through its centre touches the 
circumference on the opposite side to the arrow. Keeping this 
in mind, the beginner aims straight at this point x along the line 
passing from the cue tip through the centre of his own ball 
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and the point y, hoping that the point y will meet the point x. 
He misses the pot. Why -? The reason is shown in Diagram 51 
(2), in which the balls are illustrated at the moment of contact. 

It will be seen that the point y does not touch the red, but 
that the point of contact is another point altogether, z, and 
that the red is forced in the direction of the" dotted line. It is 
necessary, then, in order to hit the point x, to aim at a point not 
on the red ball at all, but a little to the left, as in Diagram 51(3). 

This is entirely a matter of judgment. The only help I can 
give you is to suggest that you imagine a ball in the position of 
the dotted one in the last diagram and aim at the centre of that. 
This is accurate in theory, but it requires practice to aim at the 
centre of imaginary balls. 

As soon as your eye has acquired enough of that experience 
which we call instinct, you wall pot well. Meanwhile, all I can 
do is to implore you once again (except when a stab stroke is 
necessary) to let your cue run out easily. 

In a straight pot—and straight pots are by no means in¬ 
frequent—the advantage of this is apparent instantly, because 
if you let your cue run out your ball will follow the red, and 
both may enter the pocket; but even if both do not, and red 
does not, there is an added chance of scoring because your 
ball may. 

The short, unfinished stroke is no good whatever for any¬ 
thing at billiards, and least of all for winning hazards : the 
little, jerky, anxious stroke—when the player jumps up before 
he has done, to see the result. In stab strokes, as I say, there 
is a difference, but the majority of winning hazards are not 
stab shots, only many amateurs make them so by stabbing 
their ball at a great pace, hoping to bang it in. (One likes to 
hear the thud of a ball falling into a pocket. It is sweet music 
to the ear.) 

There are exceptions, of course, but in all winning hazards 
played in billiards it is almost always policy to follow your cue 
well out in endeavouring to pot the red ball, and retain position 
You say, " Well, haven’t you been telling us that all along for 
all strokes.” Yes, I have, I own up. I have, and I shall be 
guilty of telling you again, for therein lies your greatest hope of 
improvement and ultimate competence. 
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The middle-pocket winners, as shown in Diagram 52, are 
very good practice. Hit your own ball dead in the middle, 
and the object red ball also ; you have then a fair chance of 
making the 6 stroke, or at least 3, by putting one in. Another 
good practice position for a following pot is shown in Diagram 
53, and lest practice of this kind should prove too tedious, 
I give in Diagram 54 a position from which you can get a good 
deal of fun either alone or with an opponent. 

The red is on the middle spot, and the cue ball on the right- 
hand spot of the D. Starting from this position, try to put 
the red into the left-hand top pocket. If you fail, try again 
from the position in which you are left. When you do pot it, 
place it again on the centre spot and go for the right-hand top 
pocket, still playing from where you are left (not from baulk) 
unless your ball goes into a pocket by accident. Thence go to 
the right-hand middle, and so round the table. This is golf 
billiards, and if you can get round in anything under sixteen 
strokes, your potting is progressing well. It is excellent 
practice not only for potting, but also for strength and position 
play. 

The winning hazard at any distance greater than that 
between the spot and the top pocket is, I may say, rarely 
attempted by first-class players, and is the natural ambition 
of the worst-class players. Have as little to do with it as 
you can. Even if there is nothing else on, the white being 
down and out of possibility, have nothing to do with it, but 
rather cultivate your strategy, and go either into baulk or into 
a position that feels safe. 

I now give a few diagrams of the red ball in position for 
potting in various parts of the table, and I say when it is 
correct to put it in, and when it is best not to do so. This will 
give our rapidly improving student an idea of playing “ the 
game.” 

In Diagram 55 there are two strokes on. You can put the 
red in and go up the table, or you can go in off the red ball 
into the left-hand middle pocket. Now which of these strokes 
is the game ? For advanced billiards, that is, for one who can 
play the top-of-the-table game well, potting the red is the best; 
but for our ordinary improving player, in off the red, fine with 
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side, is the best stroke to play. Played slowly it will leave an 
excellent position. The great problem lor most players at this 
stage is to know what to play. They have sufficient knowledge 
to make 20 or 30 breaks at times, but so often play the wrong 
game, which greatly minimizes their chance of making breaks. 
Nothing but experience can tell them this. 

With the ball in position as in Diagram 56, we have the 
same proposition before us. You may put the red in or go in 
off it, but it is the best game to go in off the red into the left- 
hand top pocket. The stroke is played aiming full on the 
object ball, putting strong left-hand side on your own ball; 
played slowly, it should bring the object red ball into good 
position, as shown. The red ball may not come to quite the 
position, but near enough to leave a good opening to score 
again. I do not wish to be too precisely correct or to tell the 
student that he ought to leave the balls exactly as shown in the 
diagrams. If he gets within an inch or two he is doing all 
right, and will get them dead correct in time. 

With the red in position as shown in Diagram 57, and the 
spot ball where it is, it is imperative to put the red ball in, 
and endeavour to leave yourself in good position for another 
losing hazard, the red being spotted after you have downed it 
into the middle pocket. One should make the angle as shown, 
or as near to it as possible. 

Here the following of your own ball is necessary, firstly 
to get the required after-position, and secondly to help you 
to make the stroke. Strike your ball in the middle, and aim 
slightly to the left-hand side of the object red ball, and avoid 
aiming too fine. One of the most frequent mistakes is in 
aiming too fine when trying to cut in balls. 

Although there is no rule for potting, the idea of the 
imaginary ball I indicated above is a great help for cutting pots. 
Imagine, as I said, that a second ball adjoins the ball you wish 
to cut in, touching it on the side farthest from the pocket in a 
dead straight line with the pocket. Then aim easily at the 
middle of that imaginary ball. 

I am now going to point out to my readers when it is most 
important for one to put the red in, even allowing it to be the 
most difficult stroke to play. 
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In Diagram 58 the spot hall is left in baulk and the red ball 
near the left-hand middle pocket One could easily go in off 
the red—in fact, it would be the easiest, but remember your 
spot ball will be still left in baulk. If you are out for making 
breaks, as you should be, you must play the winning in prefer¬ 
ence to the losing hazard. You will leave good position after¬ 
wards to go in off the white, thus having both object balls in 
play again. If the object red ball is wide for potting in the 
middle pocket, and, say, the spot white is in the same position 
as in the diagram, one must play the half-ball loser off the red 
first, endeavouring to play 'with sufficient strength to bring the 
red ball back again nearer to the pocket, where one can put 
it in and go in off the white. 

Now for another example, Diagram 59. Still having the 
white in the same position in baulk, and presuming that you 
have played too strongly in trying to bring the red ball back 
nearer to the middle pocket, you are faced with what you can 
make from baulk—a stab winner, very difficult; but do this, 
and you recover your position to go in off the white. 



CHAPTER XI 

SIMPLE CUSHION CANNONS 

W E have now studied the half-ball stroke from ball to 
ball and from ball to pocket. There are many 
positions on the table in an ordinary game where the 
same stroke is needed to make a cannon with the intervention 
of a. cushion. Thus in Diagram 60 are shown three half-ball 
cannons in which the cushion is struck after the first object ball. 
The cushion cannon is played for a different reason in each 
case. In x, there is a run through on, but it is much more 
difficult than the cushion cannon, and it might result in potting 
the object white in the left-hand top pocket. In 2, the cannon 
might be made by a forcing stroke which would scatter the 
balls, or just possibly with a great deal of running side. The 
half-ball cushion cannon is unquestionably the simplest, and 
there is a chance of a tolerable leave, for the object white 
will travel off the, side cushion towards the red. In 3, a run 
through would be spoiled by a kiss, as the balls are nearly in a 
straight line. The. cushion cannon lias therefore no alternative. 

More often, however, a cushion cannon involves side, and the 
following diagrams will illustrate examples ; but before we 
examine them, there is one point which I should like you to 
grasp, and that is, though your ball bits the object ball before it 
hits the cushion, and thence passes on to the third ball to make 
the cannon, this does not influence the action of the. side you 
put on. In other words, }'ou put on just the same side, running 
or check, as if you were playing directly on to the cushion and 
there was no intervening ball at all. This sounds natural 
enough on paper, but as a matter of fact young players can be 
a good deal perplexed about side when a ball intervenes, and 
quite needlessly so. 

Now for a few cushion cannons that need side. 

W 
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In Diagram 61 the second object spot ball is so nearly 
touching the cushion that one would not risk trying to go in off 
that into the top left-hand pocket, and therefore the narrow 
angle cushion cannon must be essayed. Carefully reflect before 
proceeding which side you are going to use on your own ball. 
Think of the preceding instructions and the angle being narrow. 
Keep vour cue tip close to your own ball and aim with plenty 
of right-hand side, striking the object red ball about three- 
quarter on the left, and letting your cue arm come well out up 
the table in the delivery of the stroke Be careful that the cue 
is held lightly and follow on (if possible), as the slightest jerk 
or grip on your part would stop the side from taking its proper 
effect. It will be seen that the cannon is made because the 
angle at which the ball leaves the cushion is more acute than 
that at which it approached it. That, you will remember, is 
the effect of running side, so we find that the right-hand side put 
on the cue ball (which was check side for the first object ball) 
becomes running side when the cue ball leaves the cushion. It 
is this alternation which confuses the beginner, but once the 
principle is grasped the whole theory of cushion cannons be¬ 
comes clear as day. I don’t say you will always get them 
when you grasp it, but you will be well on the way. 

Another cannon (Diagram 62) on the right-hand side of the 
table is an even narrower angle than the preceding one, and 
the second object ball is farther away from the end pocket. 
All the side one can impart to his own ball by aiming at the 
extreme left-hand edge of it is necessary here, striking the 
object red rather thin on the cushion side. Your cue tip 
should be very close up to your own ball preparatory to the 
delivery and in the actual playing, or the great amount of side 
required will not take proper effect. Why ? Because if you 
play your stroke with your cue tip many inches away from the 
ball, you can hardly expect it to have the same impetus, or to 
strike with any accuracy the spot on your ball which you wish 
to strike. I trust we are all agreed on this point, as it is a very 
important one. 

Another very useful form of cushion cannon is that in which 
the player’s ball hits the cushion before touching either of the 
balls. 
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Diagram 63 shows two of these. 

This class of stroke is not difficult. It depends for its 
success wholly on the point of the cushion that you hit. It can 
be done without side, or with side ; whether you use side or not 
may depend on some nicety of leave which you have in mind. 
If you do it with side, you must regulate the spot at which you 
hit the cushion in accordance with the effect which you know 
the side will have on the angle of your aim. These remarks 
refer equally to both strokes shown on the diagram. Now con¬ 
sider only the one played along the side cushion. 

Another way to play this stroke—and the wrong way—is 
to hit the first object ball so true that it runs on and puts the 
second object ball down. This is wrong, because the secohd 
object ball might be the white, and because even if it were the 
red, as in the diagram, the white might follow it or remain in 
the jaws. 



CHAPTER XII 


FOLLOWING ON AND RUNNING THROUGH 

F OLLOWING on means that after your ball has hit the 
object ball, instead of stopping dead or glancing off to 
the right or the left, it assumes a similar or nearly 
similar course in order either to hit the third ball or to run into a 
pocket. The stroke is not difficult. The easiest way to make 



it is to hit your ball as high as possible, and to deliver the stroke 
with a tap ; but a better way is to make your arm do the work 
of following the cue well up. When j'ou wish to follow the 
ball in precisely the same direction as one does when there is a 
chance not only of putting the red down, but of pursuing it 
into the same pocket, you hit it and your own ball absolutely 
true. But supposing the white is over the pocket, you 
don’t want to put it down, and there is no room to get in off it 
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in the ordinary way. The alternative and correct stroke is 
to run through it. 

Diagram 64 will, I think, make it clear. 

It shows a position in which it is required to run through 
into the pocket. Study it minutely. The line drawn in dashes 
shows the direction the cue ball will take if it is aimed full at 
the object. This goes to the left side of the pocket. The 
dotted line shows the direction if the object is hit half-ball. 
This goes to the right of the pocket. It is obvious, then, that 
in order to get into the pocket we must make the cue ball 
travel along a line between the other two. In this case it 
lies midway between, and is shown by the continuous line. 
The contact is a quarter-ball one. That is, the cue ball must 
be aimed half-way between the centre and the edge of the 
object ball. This is perhaps the simplest form of run through, 
and all others are variations of it. In Diagram 64 the pocket 
was “ wide,” so no side was needed. The principle of aiming 
involved in these strokes is what is known as “ dividing the 
object ball.” 

Almost everything depends on the correct attitude and 
posing of the body for run-through strokes, either cannons or 
losers. In the vast majority of these strokes your own ball is 
struck high to make it run quickly and follow straightly. Stand¬ 
ing as you want to strike is again the order of command, as it has 
been for many chapters, and will continue to be till the end. 

Diagram 65 is a follow played with your body inclined to 
the right to enable you to aim dead for the second object ball. 
All these strokes are often presumed to require plenty of side, 
but they really require no side, but the swing of the cue and 
correct body position. 

Diagram 66 is about the limit of follow cannons, and the 
butt end of the cue is pointed in the diagram where the body 
should be. An excellent short cut to accuracy with follow) j 
strokes is for the player to take a position as if he were aiming* 
dead at the second object ball and then strike full at the first 
one. His body will see to it that his ball runs true. 

The next diagram, Diagram 67, represents a position where, 
although knowing it to be unfair, many wilfully misconstrue the 
rules and cause great unpleasantness to their opponents. It is 
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possible to cannon here by pushing your own ball against the 
red and past it to the white. This, of course, is a foul stroke. 
It is pretty obvious to anyone with a grain of billiard know¬ 
ledge that if one’s own and the first object ball are very close 
together, it is almost impossible to make the stroke legally. 
Therefore one should abide by the laws and play some other 
stroke, instead of deliberately playing a push and therefore foul 
stroke, which perhaps a courteous opponent might allow, 
although he would not be likely to forget it. One has seen it 
done so many times with an unpleasant sequel, that if one has 
any doubts let him desist. 

A hint as to the follow stroke. In playing from hand one 
has a natural tendency to obey the rules. One has had time 
to think. But when a follow stroke comes in the middle of a 
break, elsewhere on the table, one is not in the same position 
of beginning again with new thoughts. This is one of the 
advantages of getting back into hand as often as possible, as 
Inman does, for example. Very well, then, you are confronted 
by a follow stroke in the midst of your break, and it catches 
you unawares, and you stab and do not follow. My hint 
therefore is, get into the habit, whenever a follow stroke occurs, 
of reminding yourself of the responsibility before you, and 
swing your arm a little before hitting. Notice, by the way, 
how conscientious even such a master as Inman is in this 
respect. He knows, being able to do most things with the 
balls, how hard a mistress is this game of ours and what 
constant service she demands. How much more must you, 
who are a beginner, recognize it! 

It is time now to speak of a not difficult although rather 
elaborate run through when the object ball is in this ordinarily 
undesirable position, and also of other possibilities. Take 
Diagram 68. 

The red ball in all these strokes is touching the cushion, 
and the player’s ball is as depicted. The last stroke, Noi 4, 
is where the cushion bridge comes into play, as the ball is 
close to the side cushion. And now prepare to put your 
practical teaching into force, remembering firstly, to hold your 
cue lightly; secondly, to let your arm come well out when 
delivering the stroke ; thirdly, to stand in an easy position at 
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the table, and farther back when the ball is close to the cushion, 
35 in stroke 4 ; and lastly, to point your cue tip at the left-hand 
side of your own ball, aiming so very nearly full on the object 
red ball that the side on your ball will make it a full-ball 
contact. Your success then is, or ought to be, fairly certain— 
perhaps not always ; but let us be moderate, and satisfied with 
making the stroke twice out of three times. In practising, 
don’t always keep to one special pocket. Variety is charming, 
and you will find that the change of the same stroke to another 
pocket will sometimes—mind, not always—convert what you 
have been doing well into a difficulty. If anyone can do a set 
stroke well, it seems reasonable that he can do it on any part 
of the table. So he can, but not directly. Just experiment 
with this run-through stroke at different pockets, and you may 
be unpleasantly surprised! 

A useful variation, for example, is that in which the player 
is in hand and the object ball is against one of the upper side 
cushions. The hazard into the top pocket may be made by 
placing the cue ball in the D, so that the fine of the aim makes. 
an angle with the side cushion rather less than the natural 
angle. Use cushion side, of course, and aim very nearly full on 
the object ball. 

The limit of a run through when the object ball is touching 
a cushion, and when sheer freedom of cue and side are used, 
is illustrated in Diagram 69. No. 1 is the limit, or about the 
limit, of where one can use slow side to run through—the angle 
is approximately the natural angle—and No. 2 is where great 
freedom of cue has to assist the side, and is a really difficult 
stroke for a good player to make. When this latter stroke 
presents itself your own ball should be struck well towards the 
top left-hand side ; aiming full on the object red as before, and 
usi ng all the power and lightness of cue you possess. The after¬ 
position is purely problematical, and even an expert could not 
exactly say where the red ball would absolutely finish. It will, 
if played fairly correctly, be out of baulk, and one cannot say 
more. If you make the stroke once in three times you should 
be satisfied, and I’m sure that I shall be more than pleased 
with your progress. 

Now suppose the object ball is not touching the cushion. 
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but is near it. Is there any difference in the stroke ? Yes, 
a very great deal. When the object ball is a few inches away 
from tiie cushion, you have firstly to exercise your judgment 
to decide whether the pocket presents a wide enough opening 
for the stroke to be made without side ; and secondly, "you 
have, as we say, to “ divide ” the ball. These are the real run- 
through strokes, and they are not easy to do. Even in 
professional matches, where all strokes come as a matter of 
course, good run throughs are applauded. But if the execution 
is not easy, the principle of dividing the ball is, as we have seen, 
simple enough. 

Two different run-through strokes are presented in Diagram 
70. Both require side in addition to the usual lightness and 
the following delivery of your cue. The necessity for side 
of course arises from the fact that the pockets in each case 
are approached very obliquely. In each case the ball should 
strike the farther jaw of the pocket before entering it, and 
“ pocket ” side—right hand for No. 1, left for No. 2—will carry 
it in. The No. 1 is fairly easy with a little right-hand side, 
and aiming at the right-hand side of the object ball rather full. 
This will test one’s freedom of cue, as if one grips in the 
slightest, failure is assured. No. 2 is played with the bridge 
on the cushion, or part of it, and is a more difficult stroke. 
Plenty of swinging preparatory to playing will help one. 
Aiming with plenty of left-hand side on your own ball, and 
striking the object ball about three-quarter on the same side, 
should assure success. The most important feature of these 
strokes lies in the lightness of touch required, and the following 
of your cue arm in the delivery of the actual stroke. You 
must get these two points quite clear in your mind, as without 
them the stroke can hardly be accomplished, or even if it is, 
it wifi be done in a fluky or happy-go-lucky style that leaves 
nothing. 

Run-through strokes are limited in two ways : firstly, when 
the balls are too close together to aUow one to foflow on 
without pushing, which, of course, is a foul; secondly, when 
it is impossible to avoid a kiss. An example of an attempted 
run through spoiled by a kiss is shown in Diagram 71. 

A hard, but at the same time useful, run through with right- 
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hand side on your ball is depicted in Diagram 72. The two 
balls are dead straight in a line, and it looks impossible to 
run through the object ball into the pocket. If, however, the 
stroke is played with right-hand side and dashing freedom of 
cue, the force may cause the object ball to catch in the jaws of 
the pocket and get clear, thus leaving room for the player’s 
ball to creep through with the side on, and make the loser. 
Very advanced, but still in the category of run-through strokes, 
and if one can make one or two of them he is bound to advance 
and try all in the programme. 



CHAPTER XIII 


j. JENNIES 

P ERHAPS the prettiest strokes in the game are those 
described as “Jennies.” The origin of the.word is 
obscure, but by it we understand losing hazards played 
usually from baulk into the middle or top pockets off balls 
which are rather near the side cushions. Hazards into the 
middle pockets are called short jennies; those into the top, 
d long jennies. W. Dufton, billiard tutor to our late sporting 
1 King, made a feature of these strokes in his exhibition games 
Ji with the late John Roberts, senior, and indeed so partial was 
;' he to them that they were renamed " Dufton’s Jennies.” They 
look more difficult to play than they really are, but the most 
jP important part in playing is to glide, or slide, one’s cue right 
| out up the table in delivering the actual stroke. Almost 
- everything depends on your cue action, and even if one strikes 
and aims at his own and the object ball correctly the slightest 
grip, jerk, or movement of the body when striking will mean 
' failure. It is essential for learners to pay minute attention 
to these few words, and to think and study their lightness and 
nicely modulated freedom of cue before essaying these strokes. 

A jenny is played with varying degrees of side on your 
own ball, and generally with a fine aim on the object ball. 
Diagram 73 gives the idea of short and long jenny angles. 
All these strokes will be illustrated again ; these preliminary 
hints are to assist you to realize the kind of thing with which 
we are going to deal. 

Another necessary preliminary is an explanation of why 
jennies always require side. The explanation is that the 
ball approaches the pocket obliquely—that is to say, the pocket 
is narrowed—and “ pocket ” side is necessary to take it in. 
It is only very occasionally, even with very accurate players, 
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that the ball goes clean into the pocket for a jenny without 
touching a cushion. Far more frequently there is a final 
wriggle in the jaws, and. the correct side will give this wriggle 
the required bias towards the pocket. Quite often a iong jenny 
is scored by a ball which touches the side cushion some way 
before it gets to the pocket Here the value of the side is very 
apparent, for the spin which it imparts keeps the ball hugging 
the cushion till it finally carries it round the jaw of the pocket. 
The necessity for this side—it, of course, check side—explains 
why hazards from jenny positions can very seldom be played 
half-ball, though a half-ball stroke seems to be on. In addition 
to sending your ball in the right direction for the pocket, you 
must provide it with the spin which at the crucial moment is 
ready to deflect it and carry it in. 

Let us now put our theory into practice and take in detail 
with vacations the three strokes shown in Diagram 73. They 
are all of frequent occurrence in games. No. 1 (see Diagram 
74) shows a long jenny into the. top right-hand pocket. 
Remembering that we must avoid the half-ball stroke (shown 
by the dotted line) we place our ball in the D to give a narrow 
angle, and play thin on the left-hand side of the red with 
right-hand side on our own ball, striking low—your ball must 
be struck low for all jennies. 

In Diagram 75 we have the red ball a little farther out from 
the cushion. Here a winning hazard into the middle pocket 
is on, and it depends on the position of the spot ball (not 
shown here) whether that stroke or the jenny should be played 
with a view to the subsequent position. The jenny, if we 
elect to play it, is made as before, only we place our ball in 
the D a little to the left of its former position. The half-ball 
stroke is again indicated by the dotted line. - 

If now we gradually move red farther and farther from the 
cushion, we arrive at a limit for long jennies in this locality. A 
position is at length reached when the fine hazard off the left- 
hand side is ho longer on, and when this happens, and even 
before, we must consider the advisability of an alternative. It 
may be a pot, or a fine loser into the middle pocket—the leave 
you require must settle that—but whatever it is it ceases to be 
matter for this chapter. 
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If, on the other hand, we make the red approach the right- 
hand side cushion, we again reach a limit for long jennies, but 
a new series of possibilities presents itself—short jennies. These 
take us to position 2 in Diagram 73, which is shown on the 
other side of the table (see Diagram 76). 

With this position, having assured ourselves that no long 
jenny is on (see dotted natural angle from left-hand spot of D 
in the diagram), we place our ball on the r'ght-hand spot of the 
D and play for the middle pocket—fine on the right-hand side 
of the red with low left-hand side on our ball. The natural 
angle is shown by the line drawn in dashes. It is obviously 
essential in these strokes to aim so that your ball misses the 
nearer shoulder of the pocket and strikes the farther one. The 
side will take it in, provided*the contact takes place at a point 
sufficiently close to the fall of the pocket. This point can hardly 
be shown diagrammatically, but it can be easily determined by 
practice. The limit for short jennies is reached when, by 
moving the red towards the side cushion, we arrive at a position 
at which it is impossible to play so that our ball touches the 
farther shoulder near enough to the fall for the side to take it 
in. The red may, of course, be placed nearer to the baulk line 
than the diagram shows. Here, too, the limit can be found 
quite simply by experiment. One thing which such experi¬ 
ments will reveal is that jennies played with the object ball too 
near the baulk line tend to leave it in baulk. Such a position is 
shown in Diagram 77. Here there is an easy jenny on, but the 
red must be inevitably cut into baulk. The game, therefore, is 
to play a run-through losing hazard into the middle pocket, 
aiming nearly full on the right-hand side of the red with 
extreme left-hand side on your ball. 

We now come to position 3 in Diagram 73 (see Diagram 78). 
This, after what I have already said, needs no particular ex¬ 
planation. The natural angle is shown by the dotted line, and 
we play fine as before with check (here left-hand) side on our 
ball. Limits to this stroke are sufficiently apparent. If red is 
too near the cushion there is a danger of it kissing out and 
turning your ball from its course. If it is far out, as in Diagram 
79 (where the natural angle is again dotted), the thin hazard 
cannot be played with any sureness. Your own judgment must 
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tell you, and only practice will make it certain, when you must 
find some other means than a jenny to help on your score. 

Various considerations may assist your decision, but they 
are almost invariably connected with the subsequent leave. 
Other things being equal, slowly played jennies nearly always 
leave the balls favourably if the table is a fast one. It greatly 
depends on the pace of the table as to how one would play 
all strokes, but perhaps at this period one will be reasonably 
satisfied if he can make the actual strokes. Jennies help to 
make breaks and get one out of difficulties, but in this respect 
t hey cannot be compared with the great half-ball stroke. They 
may be classed as finks to a break, and very pretty and interest¬ 
ing to the player and the spectators. 

It should be noted that when the object ball is touching the 
cushion a jenny is impossible, as the resistance of the cushion 
behind the object ball inevitably destroys the effect of the side 
and deflects your ball, no matter how fine you aim. 



CHAPTER XIV 


STRENGTH, TOUCH, AND DRAG 

1 GIVE in this chapter a number of positions in different 
parts of the table, illustrating the playing of strokes to get 
position. Our opening diagram, 80, is a run-through 
stroke played slowly. 

Sending your cue gently out with plenty of left-hand low 
side on your own ball and aiming at the cushion side of the 
object red ball will, or should, ensure not only making the 
stroke correctly, but leaving the red ball in position for the 
middle pockets for the next stroke. This is the scientific and 
expert manner of playing for position, instead of playing the 
stroke with power and possibly making it,' but not grasping the 
idea of future scoring. 

Diagram 81 shows another run through which is more in 
the nature of an experimental stroke, but is useful to practise, 
if only to test your freedom of cue and satisfy yourself that 
your cue is sliding well out! It is played in dashing fashion, as 
your ball has a good way to travel, aiming rather high on the 
right-hand side of one’s own ball and at the left-hand side (and 
not too full) of the object red ball. The after-position is some¬ 
what uncertain, but this is necessarily the case in this class of 
strokes, as they are attempted only as a last resource. The 
stroke may be tried in any game when the red or white object 
ball is touching, or nearly touching, the cushion. When the 
object ball is touching one must aim (allowing for the side 
on one’s own ball) so as to hit the object ball full. If out 
from the cushion, the object ball must be " divided,” the aim 
being nearly full. Pocket side is used in all cases. One 
should try to gauge the strength, so as to get a leave 
similar to that shown in the diagram. 
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It is not necessary to give diagrams of each side of the table 
for Strokes like these. It simply means that you reverse the 
side on your ball according to where you play from. If you 
are playing for the left-hand pockets, it is the left-hand side on 
your ball. If you are playing for the right hand, you play 
right-hand side on your own ball. To put it better. You put 
the pocket side on your own ball, according to which pocket 
you play for, and I hope that’s plain. 

The very common terms “ strength ” and “ touch ” deserve 
an explanation now. You often hear the expressions “ good 
strength ” or “ bad strength," meaning that the stroke has been 
played well or badly for position. What is strength at bil¬ 
liards ? Strength at billiards means the degree of power 
. required to bring the balls into position for making breaks. 
, How does one acquire the knowledge of strength ? Only by 
close study and constant play at all angles. 

For instance, take the half-ball into either middle pocket. 
One should be able to play with sufficient strength to bring the 
j object ball played at into position for the same stroke. Even 
: if one does not quite do what he wishes, if he plays within a few 
. degrees of the strength he will leave a loser into one of the top 
' pockets. But, on the other hand, if he is" only thinking of 
■ scoring, and making his first losing hazard, the player will 
probably bring the object red or white ball played at into 
baulk or under the cushion, thus minimizing greatly his chance 
of scoring again. The balls have a nasty habit of extreme 
modesty in seeking the seclusion of the cushion when they are 
not being used properly. Sensitive ivory balls ! Constant 
play and good, sound study of where the balls should really 
come after strokes will remedy bad strength. Take, again, as 
an example, the long losing hazards from the middle spot. Your 
knowledge of billiards will easily tell you that you want a good 
deal more strength for this stroke than the ordinary half-ball 
middle-pocket losers. The object ball played at has to get 
round three cushions to come to the desired position, near a 
middle pocket; therefore, you require double the strength you 
would use for sending the object ball straight up the table 
and back. Again, example three. You play for a losing 
hazard into either of the end pockets as in Diagram 82. 
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Now, it must strike you that this stroke requires Iras 
strength than either of the two previous examples. Why ? 
Because the object ball played at must not come into baulk, 
but just slowly down the table, to leave you another loser 
either in the middle pockets or end ones. You see, I am not 
presuming that I am writing this book for professionals, but 
just amateurs, who want to improve, and therefore I give them 
the option of what may be left even if they don’t play the 
stroke at quite the right strength. In all strokes you play, 
your strengths are judged by what you wish to leave. IJ 
you play a slow half-ball cannon to leave a position at the top 
of the table, as in Diagram 83, you play the stroke slowly 
and slide your cue out slowly to steady your strength. In 
all strokes for position you must be guided by the quickness 
of the table you generally play on, as this, of course, makes 
all the difference. One may play too up on a very fast table 
running five lengths up and down, and then the next evening 
play on one that won’t run four lengths ! This is, of course, 
where the judgment of the player should come in. But— 
and there is a little but here, please—even the best profes¬ 
sionals are put out if the table they are playing exhibitions on 
is unusually slow. This can hardly be wondered at considering 
the extraordinary fastness of the tables used for exhibition 
purposes. 

Touch, again, is acquired only by constant and steady play. 
When one thinks that our leading cracks put in some years of 
boyhood to get touch, it will be easily understood that it is not 
any walk-over to get this little delicate matter right. But a few 
have the gift of touch born with them. Happy women or men 
that have this precious quality ! I have met some amateurs and 
one lady, one only, the late Miss Fairweather (Mrs. C. Roberts), 
who possessed as light a touch as the best professionals to-day. 
Touch means that indescribable lightness of handling one’s 
cue and delicate precision that we see in the great masters— 
Stevenson, for instance, who uses the cue as lightly and 
delicately as a lady’s fan. Stevenson, the late John Roberts, 
W. Cook, and T. Reece may all be named as masters of touch. 
It is touch that keeps the balls in hand for nursery cannons, 
for long jennies, for short jennies, and slow cannons. Touch 
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comes suddenly to players after years of billiards, or it may be 
they have it unconsciously, and only want an instructor to 
put them right in the art of using it. Most good amateurs who 
can make 40 or 50 off the balls occasionally, will comprehend 
this about the lightness of touch, but there are not a few really 
good losing-hazard players who manage to score freely enough 
without the delicacy of touch of their opponents. Strength 
and touch are therefore necessary, as without at least the first 
it is impossible to make breaks ; that is to say, to make breaks 
properly, and have the pleasure of knowing you have played 
what is called “ the game.” 

There are plenty of slap-dash players without style, finish, 
or much idea of strength who flounder and fluke their way 
through games and make 20 or 30 breaks. But not correctly, 
and usually not without luck. I cannot think that they 
get the enjoyment out of billiards that you are going to get. 
The artist would sooner not score than make a fluky break. 

It used to be said that there was more pleasure an seeing 
J. Roberts make 50 than in seeing one of his opponents make 
double or treble that number, such was the charm of his 
manipulation. The same remark might be applied to a good 
player who makes 30 in good style against a hard-hitting, 
fluking opponent who makes the same number in his own 
lawless way. 

I presume that readers have often seen at exhibitions of 
billiards the slow " drag " strokes, and wondered how they 
were done. . Drag may be classed as the little companion to 
strength and side, and is associated with high-class billiards. I 
have been worrigd by pupils to tell them all about drag strokes 
and the aiming low on your own ball to play strokes very 
slowly. There is a very strong protest I must again make here, 
against imitating any of the masters of the game unless one is a 
very advanced player. All the professionals use drag on their 
own ball to an unlimited extent, but it does not follow that 
my readers should follow that lead. The use of drag is to 
be deprecated until you can play a fairly good game and 
make, say, 20 or 30 with ease. It also should be avoided 
altogether unless your table is a very good one, for any in¬ 
equality in b- d or ball becomes practical here and deflects the 
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course. If when commencing billiards one tries to make all 
these advanced strokes, he will unnecessarily delay his im¬ 
provement. If master of the half-ball, side, and the screws, 
which we shall shortly arrive at, then he may drag his ball; for 
it greatly helps in getting the right strength for strokes and 
steadies one’s own ball to gauge the strength required. 

Drag is often used in losing hazards when the balls are over 
the top pockets, as in Diagram 84. You aim low on your 
own ball and half-ball on the object, and endeavour to send it 
up the table dead slowly to go in off. Almost the same 
diagram was given in an earlier chapter, and you were told to 
play slowly half-ball ? Quite so. I admit it and plead guilty. 
The reason ft not very complicated. You are being taught in 
this treatise just as I give lessons, and one does not want , 
learners to attempt drag, position, and side till they have 
mastered all the simple strokes. 

The whole problem of learning billiards means that it is to 
be studied exactly as the A B C is learnt by a child. If you 
could spare the leisure time, you should practise one stroke at 
a time only, and get those strokes dead sure. Say, for instance, 
the half-ball losing hazards into the middle pockets, the half¬ 
ball losers into the top pockets, and the long losing hazard from 
baulk with the object ball on the pyramid spot. If one has 
mastered the earlier lessons of handling the cue lightly and 
standing in an easy position, one may easily play the middle 
losers and the long losing hazards from the pyramid spot for 
one hour per day—more, if possible—and be spending the time 
in the most profitable way for a billiard student. 

When one has mastered all the strokes fairly well and can 
rely on making breaks of from 15 to 30, then drag comes in 
to help his fellow-strokes, half-ball and side. When the balls 
are close together, as in Diagram 85, slow drag and touch are 
absolutely necessary to keep the balls together as long as one 
can, and this is high-class billiards for advanced players. On a 
fast table drag is employed to bring the balls together at the 
top of the table, as in Diagram 86, and to leave good position 
afterwards. 

Drag and touch are linked inseparably together, and this is 
where the highest art of the professional player is so apparent. 
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When should we use drag ? Speaking generally, and if one 
plays well enough, any strokes that require dead strengths, or 
Very slow striking, require drag to keep the object ball in 
good position. Example: Putting a red ball in and leaving 
position for next stroke as illustrated in Diagram 87. 
This stroke is played slowly with drag on your own ball, 
to steady it and keep it slow for the after-position desired. 
I must use another winning hazard to illustrate a drag stroke, 
as in Diagram 88. We have to play this stroke dead slowly 
to leave the after-position as shown, and this is one of the very 
useful strokes worth knowing, because it is a simple example, 
and one which frequently occurs, of looking two strokes ahead. 
If played correctly, it leaves a losing hazard off the spotted red 
into the left-hand top pocket. My pupils are presumed to be 
advanced enough by now to play these two strokes by them¬ 
selves, so I will not weary them with detailed instructions. 

Coming again to the top of the table, there are shown in 
Diagram 89 two strokes that require slow drag to ensure after¬ 
position. Strike your own ball low and dead slow so as to 
enable the object ball to rebound slowly from the cushion to 
the desired after-position, leaving in both cases losing hazards 
from baulk. Both these strokes are at half-ball angles, and 
this is where the drag acts in conjunction with its companion. 
You still aim at the half of your own ball, but low down to 
ensure correct slow strength, and half-ball on the pocket side 
of the object ball. One could go on indefinitely illustrating 
drag strokes, but enough has been said. To sum up, in every 
case where you require very slow strength, and your advanced 
knowledge of the game permits you to do so, use drag to make 
breaks. 



CHAPTER XV 


AN EXERCISE BREAK 

W E are now going in for an exercise break, giving the 
reasons of playing for the strokes in it. Diagram 90’ 
is our opening stroke, with the red ball on the spot and 
the spot ball at the right-hand side of the table. Player’s ball 
is out from the cushion, so that one plays to go in off the red., 
ball with left-hand side on your own (angle narrow), and 
aiming at the pocket side of the object ball. Played with 
moderate strength, the red ball was left in position for a half- 
ball loser into the left-hand pocket. Stroke x. Break, 3. 
Now, you would naturally play off the red into the middle 
pocket, but where would you try to leave the red after your 
stroke ? Reflect carefully. The other object ball is out of 
position for any ordinary stroke. Would one try to bring the 
red ball back again into position over the middle pocket ? 
(see Diagram 91). No! Why? Because it is better to have 
both balls in play than one, and if you leave red up the table 
and play the cannon from the spot ball slowly, you should 
leave both balls at least in a fair sort of scoring position at the 
top of the table. We play them as in Diagram 91 (stroke z, 
break 6). 

Diagram 92 shows the sort of position that would be 
probably left, or somewhere about it, and we have a cannon 
on. If one can play this stroke slowly with drag, decent 
position is assured, though it may not be quite professionally 
correct. Amateurs, not experts, are playing this break. You 
should aim low on your own ball and half-ball at the left-hand 
side of the object ball to ensure making the cannon. This 
brings our score to 8. 

We are now faced with rather an awkward stroke (see 
Diagram 93), the game being to run through the spot ball 
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into the right-hand top pocket, as there is only the alternative 
of a very difficult screw stroke off the red ball. Handling the 
cue very lightly and putting plenty of low left-hand side on 
your own ball, and striking the object white fairly full on the 
pocket side, will, or should, make the stroke successfully, and 
furthermore leave a losing hazard off the white ball from 
baulk. Our score is now xo. 

The last-mentioned is, of course, a stroke requiring judg¬ 
ment, but we are progressing, are we not ? The player is now 
in hand again, and there is a losing hazard on which may be 
played half-ball (Diagram 94). Our object, of course, is to 
bring it down the table, so that we may leave either a losing 
hazard or a cannon. This (stroke 5) brings our break up to 12. 

The result (Diagram 95) produces a choice between the 
cannon off the left cushion or a long losing hazard off the white 
into the right-hand top pocket. The professional would 
probably play the cannon from the cushion with the idea of 
working the balls together at the top of the table, but as we are 
hardly advanced enough for that class of break-making, we 
play the long losing hazard off the white with the idea of 
bringing it round the cushions into good position again. 

Plenty of freedom of cue, aiming half-ball on your own and 
the object ball, brought off the stroke all right, and increased 
our break to 14, but the strength being faulty, or rather slow, 
it left the two balls very awkwardly placed for the next stroke. 
Consider now, and look at Diagram 96. The red ball is too 
narrow to go in off and there is apparently nothing on from 
the spot ball. There is certainly no losing-hazard angle on, so 
what does one do ? Play for the cannon off the spot ball, 
making a half-ball cushion cannon of it. 

The best plan here is to imagine that you want to make a 
half-ball loser off the spot ball, and take where you wish to 
strike the top cushion as your guide. It should be played dead 
half-ball, as the slightest side will alter your angle with a fatal 
result. This last cannon brought us to 16, but it was a “ near 
thing,” for we only just skimmed the second object ball—the 
red. These are distinctly judgment shots, and one can easily 
miss them. The stroke, however, left the white ball in position 
over the left-hand top pocket, and the player putting a little 
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left-hand side on his own bail made the losing hazard and 
brought the break to 18 (Diagram 97), but through playing too 
strongly he was once more left with an awkward position. 
Still, it is not awkward enough to bring the break to an end. 
We play the cannon off the red with a little right-hand side, 
so as to bring the cue ball at the correct angle off the top 
cushion, as in Diagram 98. This makes us zo, and we have a 
more promising leave. 

Diagram 99 shows how the balls were left. The player 
chose to pot the red rather than attempt the tricky screw off 
the white into the middle pocket. An attempt was made to 
play the winning hazard just hard enough tq take the red into 
the pocket, with the idea that the white should go into position 
for a losing hazard off the spotted red into the right-hand top 
pocket. This was not quite successful. Though the red was 
potted, bringing the break to 23, the cue ball went too far 
{see Diagram 100). Here the player fought shy of the winning 
hazard from the red into the right-hand top pocket, and went 
for the losing hazard off the white. This shot should be 
played half-ball fairly hard and with left-hand side, but the 
player misjudged the strength, with the result that the spot ball 
travelled as shown in the diagram and rested under the side 
cushion. This added 2 more to the total, but at the next 
shot—the rather difficult cushion cannon off the red—the player 
came to grief, and closed the break at 25. The break was 
played fairly well in its way, and quite well enough to warrant 
hopes of future improvement. The actual position of the balls 
may vary according to the strengths used, but if you take this 
break as a skeleton outline of how to set about the matter of 
break-making, you will not go far wrong. 



CHAPTER XVI 


NURSERY CANNONS 

N URSERY cannons are always played by top-of-the- 
table experts to aid them in making big breaks, but 
since the rules of the Billiards Control Club (under 
which all leading professionals play) now stipulate that after 
making twenty-five cannons one must in the next stroke strike 
the cushion first, nurseries have not been quite so prominently 
before the public. 

It is not much use practising nurseries unless one is a pretty 
advanced exponent, as a novice would not make more than 
two or three. The great point to be observed is to keep the 
two object balls well in front—and as close to your ball as 
you can manoeuvre them without the danger of a push or 
foul stroke. The slightest hardness in striking will of course 
drive them apart, so one should endeavour to play the cannon 
very softly and slowly. If possible (as with the massg stroke), 
a few lessons from a nursery-cannon player might very 
advantageously be taken. One should endeavour always to 
keep the red or white object ball hugging the cushion, as 
this will help you, and the frequent use of the kiss cannon, 
from a ball dead against a cushion, keeps the ball in position 
for continuation of nurseries. It was probably the kiss cannon 
with one ball dead against the cushion that suggested to 
Lovejoy the idea of the now barred anchor stroke. Finding 
that one could easily make two or three kiss cannons kissing 
back from a ball touching a cushion, he foresaw the probability 
of getting the object balls near the jaws of a cushion and 
making kiss-back cannons indefinitely. How this was realized 
every one knows, but it became too much of a good thing, 
however skilfully played,5to expect the public to watch for 
hours on end. 
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It was, indeed, a case of cannons in front of them ail day 
long when Reece made nearly half a million from the anchor 
stroke, and it was a compliment to his great staying powers 
that he played it at all hours for nearly six weeks. I give 
as a frontispiece a diagram of this stroke for those who 
are interested. To play it successfully, the pockets must be of 
the standard size, or very near. 

The opening position shown in Diagram 101 is typical of 
how one should place the balls when practising nursery cannons. 
When this cannon is softly, and gently, played particular care 
must be observed in striking the second object ball correctly, 
with the idea of the next cannon always in front of you. A 
gentle touch getting on the right-hand side of the spot ball 




Diagram 

leaves the next nursery easy to play. Always keep the two 
object balls in front of you, and close together, for if you 
get them wide as shown by the dotted lines in Diagram 102 , 
the nursery break would finish. 

Diagram 103 shows the often used kiss cannon with the 
object ball dead against the top cushion. A full stroke on the 
object red ball, very gently played, should make the cannon 
and leave the desired nursery afterwards. A little left-hand 
side is useful in this shot, as it will be communicated to the 
red and move it slightly along the cushion to the right in the 
direction of the other object ball. The position is thus pre¬ 
served. I have dealt more exhaustively with kiss cannons of 
this kind in my chapter on positions at the top of the table. 
Kisses are frequent in nurseries, on the billiard table and 
elsewhere. 
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When the two object balls, although pretty close together, 
crane rather square^ as depicted in Diagram 104, it may be 
policy to play a gentle cannon striking the top cushion first. 
The cannon, if played with proper strength, should leave the 
two object balls well placed again for the continuation of 
nursery-cannon play. Of course the whole art of nurseries 
consists of extreme delicacy of touch, which one may possess 
as a gift, or it may be acquired by diligence and incessant 
playing and practice. Remember that the great factor in 
making nurseries consists of thinking exactly how and when 
to strike both object balls with the idea of getting one’s own 
ball always in a good position for cannon No. 2, and so on 
ad infinitum. 


4 5 6 



For an actual little run of six nurseries and how to play 
them, see Diagram 105. Each cannon is placed along the top 
cushion, and a margin allowed so that one can see where the 
striker’s and the two object balls should be after each stroke 
played. In the actual playing of these six soft strokes, the 
three balls do not move more than a few inches altogether. 
Reads easy, doesn’t it ? Try, then, and see. Six nursery 
cannons does not sound much, but if one can do this number 
skilfully, and slowly, surely one can do a dozen, or perchance 
more. It should be noticed that the player, after playing 
cannon 5, got a position almost identical with No. 1. 

Let us now show nurseries played unskilfully and with bad 
strengths, thus bringing the nurseries of the balls to a prema¬ 
ture conclusion. In Diagram 106 the cannon was played much 
too strongly, and with the wrong direction, particularly with 
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regard to the second object ball, and the object balls were 
scattered as shown. - 

In Diagram 107 splendid opening position is shown, but the 
player striking much too hard (which means only a few inches), 
marred the stroke, with inevitable bad position as the sequel, 
the balls being left in a line with very little possibility of 
scoring excepting with a masse stroke. 

In the next illustration. Diagram 108, the balls are shown 
in an unenviable and bad position for nurseries. The striker’s 
great effort is to avoid all these pitfalls that await him in 
endeavouring to master close cannons, and he certainly 
possesses a better chance if he is shown what to avoid, as well 
as what he ought to do. 

In Diagram 109, a fine cannon is required, but this can 
easily be made, and good position recovered by skimming the 
two object balls, and leaving oneself on the left-hand side of 
the second; therefore this last cannon may be classed as an 
awkward position that a good billiard player may be trusted to 
recover from. 

I think that if you are cautioned to hold the usually too 
lengthy cues very short when attempting to make runs of 
cannons, all that can be said with advantage to the student 
has been duly summarized, but, as mentioned before, a few 
lessons on how to handle these subtle strokes would be of the 
greatest service to all amateurs. 
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THE SPOT STROKE 

W E will now digress a little and give the different 
epochs of the game. “ Jonathan ” Kentfield’s time 
(circa 1850) was the day of old-fashioned all-round 
billiards followed by John Roberts the elder’s proficiency 
at the spot and forcing play without the push stroke (circa 
i860). These were succeeded by the late W. Cook, senior, 
and J. Roberts the younger (circa 1870) with their more delicate 
method of manipulation combined with the discovery of 
the top-of-the-table game, which owed its inception to my 
brother. A little later came W. Mitchell, the brilliant hazard 
striker, and the “ little wonder,” W. J. Peall (1880), famous 
for his extraordinary proficiency at the spot stroke. Thus 
we had first all-round billiards, Kentfield ; spot stroke, John 
Roberts, senior; top-of-the-table game and spot stroke, 
John Roberts, junior, W. Cook, W. J. Peall, and W. Mitchell 
(with the push stroke allowed) ; and lastly, to-day, billiards 
without the push and spot stroke, the former tabooed in toto 
and the latter barred in any sequence, but of ithe first 
importance in the game. 

It is to the spot stroke that we now turn our attention. 
What is the spot stroke ? When the red ball is spotted on 
the billiard spot and the player’s ball is behind it at any 
angle, the putting in of the red ball and obtaining position 
afterwards for a similar stroke, is called " the spot stroke.” 
And why is it barred ? Because W. J. Peall attained such 
deadly accuracy that he could make the stroke hundreds 
of times in succession, to the total exclusion of the other 
player, and it was considered not well for the game that 
proficiency in one stroke should entitle a man to pre-eminence. 
Hence you are allowed now to make the stroke only twice 
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in succession and then another stroke must intervene. 
Opinions must, of course, differ as to the fairness of barring 
strokes in the perfection of which a man has spent many 
years of his life, and I have already expressed mine—namely 
that whatever may be right in this matter for professional 
such limitations are absurd for amateurs. At the same time, 
on the face of it, it must be agreed that an all-round player 
good in every branch of the game is of more value to a game 
than a specialist; and when we come to the consideration 
of the spectator’s position there is no case for the specialist 
at all, as the weary observers of George Gray’s marvellous 
but tedious precision with middle-pocket losers will eagerly 
admit. 

As I say, only two successive spot strokes are allowed in 
billiards; but I am giving a series of seven diagrams of 
spot-stroke play to improve your winning-hazard game. It 
doesn’t matter one little bit to us, at this stage, about not being 
allowed to play more than two spots in actual games. Different 
positions of the spot stroke embrace stab, follow, cuts, side, and 
screw winners, and that should be good enough for us. I hope 
yet to see the famous stroke revived for the benefit of all 
amateur players. What harm could it do ? I venture to say 
that there is not one amateur in a hundred who could make 
one dozen. 

Now for the first position at the spot stroke. The red ball 
is on the spot and the player’s ball behind it, so that a red 
winner and follow on, leaving position for the next red winning 
hazard, is the play (see Diagram no). Aim rather full on 
the object red, striking your own ball about the middle, and 
let your cue slide gently on to leave position for stroke 2. 
In aiming for winning hazards, as I have already explained, 
one should try and divide the red ball with the eye, as niost 
amateurs overcut winners so badly. 

As I said before, in my first remarks on winning hazards 
(in Chapter X), I cannot teach you how to pot. I can only 
urge you to practise. Some men have a potting eye ; others 
must acquire one. That it is not difficult to acquire is fairly 
clear from the popularity of Pool, Pyramids, and Snooker, 
which are wholly winning hazard games, and I regret to say 
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have completely ousted the finer game of billiards from 
thousands of billiard rooms. 

Perhaps the best advice I can give you after saying 
“ practise," is this : Take what opportunities occur of seeing 
Newman. Newman’s game consists of the half-ball stroke 
and the winning hazard judiciously blended. With the 
assistance of these two strokes and a nicety of strength that 
comes within the realm of the marvellous, he makes huge 
breaks. 

In position 2, Diagram in, your own ball has travelled as 
you wished, and you now play another winner, aiming nearly 
full again on your object red ball. You should be able to 
judge these two strokes easily now. The No. 2 stroke being 
played a little incorrectly, we are faced in stroke 3 (Diagram 
112) with the screw-back winner. This stroke is played aim¬ 
ing low on your own ball and the middle of the object red ball. 
Very little screw is used, as we require the same position 
again. 

It will be seen in stroke 4, Diagram 113, that one hasn’t 
quite got the position required, and therefore one is faced with 
playing a follow through off the cushion with side to regain 
position. Put the red in the pocket with plenty of right- 
hand side on your own ball, and as nearly full on the object 
red as your own judgment permits. A pretty stroke, as the 
side on your own ball should bring the ball off the cushions 
as indicated in the diagram. You must use great light¬ 
ness of cue in all these strokes, and more especially this 
one, and above all make your cue follow well after your 
ball. 

One has not quite got the required position in No. 5, 
Diagram 114, so here again the cushion is utilized. This 
stroke should be played aiming about three-quarter cushion 
side on the object red ball, putting a little left-hand side on 
your own ball and running on slowly with your cue to recover 
position. Our ball went a little too far, so that stroke 6 
(Diagram 115) is played just slowly off the cushion, aiming 
slightly on the left-hand side of the red and putting a little 
right-hand side on your own ball to recover position. Again 
our ball went a little too far and we have in Diagram 116 
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the most difficult position of all the strokes, a stab winning 
.hazard with force. , , 

How to play this ? You aim with good strength at the red, 
stabbing your own ball dead in the middle and letting your 
arm go well out. This is difficult—very, so try it and practise 
it diligently. If you can do this stroke well and recover 
position, you are on the road to mastering the little stabs 
that are so apt to puzzle one in games. 

The aforementioned strokes belong to the ordinary spot- 
stroke position. There are also others, and we will illustrate 
one or two reminiscent of the days of Peall and Mitchell. In 
Diagram 117 there is an awkward angle, and the expert player 
prefers to play it with left-hand side on his own ball to bring 
that off the cushion on the same side. It should be played 
slowly, endeavouring to cut the red ball into the pocket, and 
aiming with all possible left-hand side on your own ball, striking 
the object red ball then on the same side. 

The next Diagram (118) illustrates a stab stroke regaining 
position from the cushion—a real good one this, and may be 
described as a forcing stab winner. Strike your own ball 
dead in the middle with 1 good strength aiming almost full 
on the red to put it into the pocket. The red ball is just out 
of the screw-back position, and this is a case where the allied 
force and stab combine in friendly agreement not only to make 
the stroke but to recover good position for the continuation 
of spot-stroke play. In Diagram 119 the player’s ball is under 
the cushion, and this is simply a follow-on stroke, using the 
cushion bridge; the success of the stroke depends entirely 
on the sight and following on of your cue to recover position 
as illustrated. The object ball is struck slightly on the right- 
hand side—mind ! very slightly indeed—and your own ball 
dead in the middle. 

The last of the spot-stroke positions (Diagram 120) shows 
about the actual limit of where one would try to put the red 
in to regain position. Your own ball should be struck with 
all the left-hand side you can put on it, aiming at the right- 
hand side of the object red, and playing as slowly as you 
can to endeavour to regain position on the opposite side of 
the table. 
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It will be seen that in the variety of spot strokes that have 
' been given there is ample room for improvement ah winning 
hazards, and one knows where and how to play them. There 
are straight, side, stab, screw, and forcing shots described in 
this series. If you can put up a 30 break to include ten winners 
you may be satisfied, for you have done well. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


TOP-OF-THE-TABLE PLAY 

T OP-OF-THE-TABLE play owes its inception, as 
stated before to the late John Roberts, and consists of 
breaks made on the spot end, with the red ball spotted 
as often as possible, the white within a few inches, and the 
player behind the two object balls. The ordinary position is 
secured as shown in Diagram iai. 

The object is to put the red ball in, or cannon, but not to 
go in off either ball, as this would necessitate the player re¬ 
turning to baulk and thereby finishing his spot end play for 
the time being. As more than two consecutive spot pots 
are not allowed, one must be careful after making two, to 
cannon, as otherwise the red ball goes on the middle spot, 
and once again the spot end performance is finished. It is 
always the ambition of a good and improving amateur to try 
and emulate the professionals in their top-of-the-table methods, 
but the attempt is as often as not the means of his spoiling 
his all-round execution by devoting his energies too much to 
that part of the table. If by a stroke or a leave one finds oneself 
in fair position at the top end, there cannot be any harm in 
trying to score some points there. But to sacrifice the right 
game for the purpose of seeing if one can manoeuvre to the 
spot end is radically wrong. The extreme delicacy of strength 
required to keep the two object balls in position is the reason 
that so few amateurs shine at this particular branch of the 
game. It is thus easily understandable that all are cautioned 
not to practise this part of their billiard education until they 
have thoroughly overcome all difficulties round the table. 
Another reason, and a most plausible one, is the circumstance 
that failure at the top end almost always leaves an opponent 
excellent position to make breaks in his way. Summed up. 
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then, it means that about two failures at the top of the table 
'with two good players equally matched would probably 
decide the result in favour of the all-round player. It requires 
unlimited practice not only for a few days, but daily for a few 
months, for any player, however good he may be all round, 
to be able to make a 50 break at the top end. The slow 
strengths, the exact position and judgment required, want 
the head, nerve, and experience of a master. Think not that 
I wish to dishearten readers, but I wish the difficulties to be 
fully realized. The top-of-the-table play of various pro¬ 
fessionals differs considerably. Stevenson, by dint of the 
lightest touch and witchery, uses the top of the table chiefly 
for close cannons. So do Reece and Cook. Diggle, on the 
other hand, though perhaps even fonder of the spot end than 
any of them, uses it for the game which the late John Roberts 
invented, alternating pots and cannons sometimes for an hour 
at a stretch. Diggle hates a nursery cannon as much as 
Stevenson loves one. For the present it is Diggle’s game 
rather than Stevenson’s and Reece’s that we are concerned 
with. 

I now give examples of seven consecutive strokes at the 
top of the table, and for the convenience of practising, the 
measurements for the first five strokes, showing where the 
balls should be, are also given. The opening stroke (1), 
Diagram 122, shows the red ball on the spot, the spot ball 
nine inches from the top cushion and a few inches from the 
fed ball. The player’s ball is about fifteen inches from the top 
cushion and twenty-six inches from the side cushion 

The stroke should be played very gently, slightly following 
the red ball on when making the cannon, so as to leave it in 
position to be potted (stroke 2, Diagram 123). 

In diagram 123, the red ball is ten-and-a‘half inches from the 
top cushion, the spot ball eight-and-a-half inches from the top 
cushion, and about four inches from the billiard spot and the 
ployer’s ball, as shown in the diagram. One has now to put 
the red ball into the right-hand top pocket, and endeavour to 
retain position. In all these strokes the greatest care must be 
taken to play slowly with dead strengths and aiming low on 
your own ball to drag it, as the slightest deviation from this 
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method will put the balls out of position for top-of-tlie-table 
play, and one usually'hasn’t the slightest idea of the actual 
delicacy of touch required until this exquisite branch of 
billiards is attempted. Stroke 2 was not too well played, with 
the inevitable result that although good position is left, great 
care must be taken to play the next stroke—a cannon—very 
gently, so that you do not put the red in the pocket, as this 
would spoil your position (stroke 3, Diagram 124). 

. The red ball is on the billiard spot, the spot ball eight-and-a- 
half inches from the top cushion as before, and the striker’s 
ball about eleven inches from the side cushion. In all these 
strokes a first-class set of ivory balls is absolutely essential, 
as the slightest untrueness in the running of these slow strokes 
would upset all calculations. One plays a dead slow cannon 
in this stroke 3, trying to leave the red ball near the left-hand 
top pocket in readiness to be potted, and following on so as 
just to touch the white. Care must be taken not to pot the 
red when playing such strokes as this, and, bear in mind, you 
must not make more than two consecutive spot pots without 
making a cannon in between, otherwise the red ball is spotted 
on the middle spot, and your top-end break is brought to an 
abrupt conclusion. These top diagrams are near the mark, but 
remember we are playing an amateur’s top-of-the-table game 
with all its little faults, and not absolutely correct position as 
experts would make them.' One cannot teach from the highest 
standpoint, but should rather point out what will almost always 
happen to the ordinary good amateur player. 

In stroke 4, Diagram 125, it will be observed that one has 
played too hard in the previous stroke and left the red ball too 
near the end cushion- The red ball is three inches from the top 
cushion, spot ball seven inches from the top cushion, and the 
piayer’s ball nine inches from the top cushion. To get out 
of this awkward position you must play with the running left- 
hand side on your' own ball, coming off the cushion as in the 
diagram to arrive at the next stroke after potting the red ball 
into the left-hand top pocket. The last stroke was accom¬ 
plished safely enough, but again the fatal mistake of playing 
rather too hard was made, for although it is easy enough to 
score, yet it must always be remembered that the red ball must 
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be left in position again for potting. In stroke 5, Diagram 126, 
the red ball is on the sp6t, spot ball seven inches from the 
top cushion as before, and the player’s ball twenty-eight 
inches from the top and nine-and-a-half inches from the side 
cushion. Another rather difficult position to get out of. 
One plays very slowly on the red ball for the cannon, half 
running through the first object ball to retain position and 
to leave the red ball near the right-hand top pocket for the 
next stroke. This finishes the measured positions, which I 
have given simply for practice purposes ; the last two strokes 
in this series of diagrams can be judged by the eye closely 
enough for practical purposes. In stroke 6, Diagram 127, the 
red ball is now over the pocket, and by putting it in gently one 
comes off the cushion and recovers almost the original position, 
though reversed, for stroke 7, Diagram 128. 

A gentle drop cannon slowly played leaves the red ball over 
the pocket once again, and here we will close our diagrams of 
an amateur’s unorthodox, because not strictly accurate, top-of- 
the-table practice. 

I have dealt hitherto in this chapter with a number of 
different top-of-the-table positions, but they have been all 
of one class. In every case the spot white ball has been 
somewhere behind the red and the top cushion. I have now 
to say something about the positions considered by many 
players more difficult than the others, in which the spot 
white is below the spotted red. Diagram 129 shows such a 
position. With the other positions the game was to start our 
play with a cannon. Here we have to pot the red first. In 
Diagram 129 it is a straight pot, and we follow on to a point 
a little way beyond the billiard spot. 

Diagram 130 shows the next stroke—a very gentle cannon, 
driving the red slowly towards the left-hand top pocket and 
just touching the white. 

With the leave, as in Diagram 131, we pot the red and come 
back off the top cushion into position for another cannon, as 
in Diagram 132. 

Again we send the red towards the pocket and just touch 
the spot white. The difficulty here, of course, is to keep the 
spot white from going down the table, and we will suppose that 
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we have been unsuccessful. We have then the leave shows In 
Diagram 133. . ' 1 

We pot the red, putting right-hand side on our ball so as to 
bring it off the cushion below the white. 

The cannon shown in Diagram 134 then brings back the 
white to the neighbourhood of the spot, and we start again. 

In Diagram 135 there is the first entirely faulty stroke at 
the top of the table. The striker played to cannon slowly, and 
to leave the red ball over the pocket for the next stroke. It 
will be noticed that the red, so far from remaining over the end 
pocket as wished, has sought the side cushion. Now, how did 
this happen, and why this disastrous and sudden end to the 
top-of-the-table position ? The whole secret lies in the fact 
that the cannon was played half-ball. It should have been 
played with a run through, so as to keep the red ball in the 
direction of the pocket by hitting it rather full. 

In Diagram 136 there are two strokes on—one a cannon, the 
other a winning hazard. As this chapter is solely devoted to 
the end game one must endeavour to put the red ball in slowly, 
leaving good after-position as shown. Indeed, with a break in 
view, this stroke would be for most players better than the 
cannon, since the leave from it can be more definitely foreseen. 

Please to note carefully the positions of the balls in the next 
diagram (137). 

The idea was to make a half-follow cannon slowly, leaving 
the red ball over the pocket, as shown, but through playing a 
little too strong the player’s ball was left behind the white ball, 
with the red ball covered and practically safe. Had the stroke 
been played more carefully, or say with a better knowledge of 
strength, the red ball should have been open and available for 
potting, with our player still in good position for continuing his 
break. In Diagram 138 we have the same fault that is ob¬ 
servable in many other faulty strokes at the top—the inability 
of the player to judge whether to play the stroke slowly—and 
trust to a sort of blind confidence in the run of the balls—or to 
take his life in his own hands and to play a delicate run-through 
cannon with (if the stroke was played at dead strength) the 
after-position assured. By the Diagram 138 you can see at a 
glance what happened. The player merely played the stroke 
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very slowly without attempting to make a follow-through 
cannon of it, and again found himself on the wrong side of the 
spot ball. Let us now play this one stroke correctly, as i& 
Diagram 139. 

The only difference was simply the following through of the 
red ball when making the stroke, instead of making it in the 
ordinary ball method. 

There is an enormous amount of thinking to be done to play ‘ 
this top game even fairly well, so let us diagnose it, and probe •' 
it, and give it some attention. Well, then, firstly, you must ! 
have the delicate touch required to strike balls slowly. This is 
no easy matter ! Secondly, you want to understand the art of 
leaving the two balls exactly as required, and you must not 
make a mistake of even one inch in your calculations. If I add 
to this the task of thinking out two strokes ahead, I have said 
enough, I presume, to fill my venturesome readers with appre¬ 
hension as they tackle making breaks at the spot end. This, 
however, is by the way, and I trust that all who do try to 
master the higher class of billiards will already have the all¬ 
round game at their finger-ends. 

In Diagram 140 the often recurring but avoidable winning 
hazard combined with the cannon is illustrated. The striker in 
this diagram has played to make the cannon and leave the red 
ball over the pocket. The stroke was played too strongly, the 
red ball fell, and the spot ball was sent from its position near 
the spot, terminating any further top-of-the-table play for a 
stroke or two. The striker is still not hopelessly badly placed, 
but this chapter is only for one section of the game, and we 
must strictly adhere to it 

In Diagram 141 the gentle, slow cannon is being played, 
but the striker, as is not infrequently the case, in his anxiety to 
play with just the requisite strength, slightly overdid it, and his 
ball was once more left behind the white one, the red being 
now covered. 

It will be observed that in this last stroke a discrepancy of 
about two inches in the right strength made all the difference of 
the continuation of top-end play. The striker’s ball should 
have been left open to enable him to put the red in the left-hand 
pocket and continue with the cannon, the red being respotted. 
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In playing the positions shown in several of the diagrams 
the striker’s ball will be lound to have an unfortunate propen¬ 
sity to get behind the second object ball struck, thus finishing 
his prospects of continuing his top-of-the-table methods, though 
not necessarily ending his breaks. Some, a select few, amateurs 
happen to be exceptionally gifted with a light and delicate 
touch, added to graceful execution, and to these the top-of-the- 
table game is simply a question of how much time for practice 
they can spare. I have seen Mr. R. Rimington Wilson make 
hundreds, and even two hundreds, from nursery cannons and 
top-of-the-table play, but it is a well-known fact that being a 
gentleman of means he has at times played billiards eight and 
ten hours per day to acquire this wonderful precision in delicate 
and close striking. It was not unusual for this all-round 
sportsman to spend a whole day at 99 Regent Street, years 
ago, playing Mitchell, or any other professional who was handy, 
so that readers can well understand his billiard ability. 

I will now show some strokes where one .can safely play to 
get position at the top end. In Diagram 142 the red ball is 
over the right-hand middle pocket, the spot ball near the top 
cushion, and the player’s ball in hand in the D. One plaj-s to 
put the red in, with strength to reach the desired position, or 
near it, shown in the diagram. The succeeding stroke should 
be a gentle follow-on cannon, leaving the red over the left-hand 
top pocket to be potted and respotted. 

The next diagram (143) shows the red ball over the right- 
hand top pocket, the spot ball in front of the billiard spot, 
and the player’s ball near the top cushion, with a little cut 
required to pocket the red ball. This is what may be called 
manoeuvring to get to the top of the table for the succeeding 
stroke. A run-through cannon from the spot ball on to the 
red should bring the spot ball round in close proximity to the 
spot (a similar stroke to that shown in Diagram 134) when one 
can possibly either put the red ball in or make a slow cannon, 
thereby arriving at the coveted position. It is entirely a matter 
of slow strengths and fine judgment of the run of the table and 
the position of where the balls should come. It should not be 
necessary to give minute instructions as hitherto in this series 
of strokes, for, as I have said, you should never play this danger- 
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qus but fascinating branch of billiards unless you are a really 
good player, capable at least of making good breaks frequently 
all round the table. You can, and I know will, endeavour to 
master it (out of pure cussedness, so inherent in mankind) 
long before you should, and if it interests and amuses you, no 
more need be said. I simply give the advice of thirty years’ 
experience without at all expecting that all my readers will 
follow it. 

In Diagram 144 the red ball is on the brink of the left-hand 
top pocket, the spot ball near the end cushion, and the striker 
in hand in the D. A gentle stroke played off the cushion and 
striking your own ball half-ball should land you in the position 
shown, or thereabouts—anyway, it is far preferable to play 
this stroke scientifically than to bang it in, not knowing where 
your own ball is going to finish. 

In Diagram 145 there is placed before our readers a position 
where it must be entirely left to the judgment of the player 
which game he plays. He can either run through the red ball 
leaving good position, or put the red ball in with a fine cut and 
attain position at the top end of the table. The choice depends 
entirely on your playing abilities. Do you play well enough 
to risk putting the red ball in (a by no means easy shot) and 
get top position, and then are you certain of making as many as 
you would have done if you had stuck to the all-round game, 
and played the running through the red ball stroke ? The 
very expert professionals, like Stevenson or Higgle, would in 
all probability play to put the red ball in to obtain their beloved 
scoring position; but it is left entirely to the amateur’s own 
judgment in this case, and one ventures to say-that seven out 
of ten really good amateur players would play the losing in 
preference to the winning hazard. The red ball is almost 
touching the end cushion, the spot ball in front of the billiard 
spot, and the player as marked. A fine cut gently played 
should leave the top-end position satisfactorily. 

In Diagram 146 the same difficulty presents itself. A player 
may either go in off the red ball, or ppt it in for top-end play ; 
and again the same advice is given. You should know which 
game suits you best; but we arc illustrating top-of-the-table 
play in this chapter. The red ball is in good position near the 
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left-hand top pocket for either a losing or a winning hazard, 
the latter stroke being much more difficult, but leading to 
splendid top-end position if played correctly and very slowly. 

The spot ball is behind the spot near the end cushion and 
the player as marked in the diagram. A fine cut played with 
plenty of left-hand side on your own ball, and dragging it 
so as to deaden its run from the cushion, will leave excellent 
position. It might be stated that drag is used incessantly 
in top-end play, this having the desired effect of slowing the 
speed of your own ball down to infinitesimal limits, even inches. 
An object lesson in “ drag ” might be learnt by seeing Edward 
Diggle in the midst of a spot-end break. Go and see this 
really graceful artist at the first opportunity, and you will be 
amazed at his exactitude to an inch in the nursing of the balls 
round the spot. 

Diagram 147 illustrates an almost straight stab winning 
hazard to get position behind the red ball when spotted. Spot 
ball is behind the billiard spot near the cushion, and player as 
marked. A short sharp dead stab stroke will leave good 
position. 

In our next stroke. Diagram 148, the rest is used. The red 
ball is close to the side cushion, and the spot ball behind the 
billiard spot. A good deal of left-hand side, playing the stroke 
slowly to come off the cushion, as desired, should leave the 
cannon on as shown in the diagram. 

In our next diagram (149) a left-handed stroke is played to 
put the red in and get position. The red ball is near the right- 
hand pocket, but well away from the side cushion. The spot 
ball between the pyramid and billiard spot, and the player’s 
ball behind the red ball, but not playable with the right hand. 
If you can (and there is not any reason why you should not be 
ambidextrous), instead of taking the rest, play the winning 
hazard with the left hand, putting plenty of left-hand side on 
your own ball to bring it properly off the two cushions into the 
position depicted. In all cases it may be thoughtfully noted by 
students that the object spot or plain ball must be in close 
proximity to the billiard spot to enable one to play the top-end 
game, and it is best for it to be above the spot. If the object 
white ball is below the billiard spot it generally makes the 
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position more difficult, and a skilful player, like a commander or 
general, tries to manoeuvre the strokes so as to get the object 
ball behind the billiard spot, with the red ball as close to it 
as possible. This is where the art of the great player is so very 
apparent. A long cannon from baulk, a winning hazard or 
a cannon, and they are there in three strokes, or possibly 
two. 

In Diagrams 150 and 151 are given two consecutive strokes 
for position, perhaps not of quite high-class professional form, 
but near enough for good amateurs. The first one, Diagram 
150, shows the long cannon slowly played from baulk, aiming 
about half-ball on the first object ball to make the cannon and 
leave the balls well. In this our player was only partially 
successful, but by cutting the red ball in rather slowly he may 
get fair position for the cannon, as shown in Diagram 151. 
Should this cannon (in 150) be played slowly enough the red 
should be left facing the left-hand top pocket, and the spot 
ball not far from the billiard spot. Putting the red ball in 
should eventually lead up to the top-end position, as shown in 
Diagrams 152, 153,154, and 155, but the slightest inexactitude 
of judging the stroke would mean disaster. This is high-class 
billiards, but then top-of-the-table scoring was only intended 
for the best and most advanced players. 

In our next diagram (156) we have another cannon leading 
up to the top-end play. It is presumed that the losing hazard 
from the red is rather difficult, and even if it were easy it is a 
moot question as to whether one would play it, considering 
that the other object ball is left in the position shown. This 
stroke must be played carefully and slowly, with a tremendous 
lot of right-hand side on your own ball, endeavouring to strike 
the object red ball about quarter on the left-hand side, but 
not too fine. A pretty advanced stroke for the budding cueist. 
Try it, and see if you can leave the red ball near the right- 
hand pocket after your stroke. If so, all is plain sailing to 
land you in splendid top-of-the-table position, and if you can 
do this stroke fairly well without any suspicion of luckiness 
in playing it, you have got a good notion of position playing. 



CHAPTER XIX 


POSITION STROKES AT THE TOP OF THE TABLE 

S OME useful position strokes at the top end where one 
thinks always of the after-position will, one trusts, prove 
beneficial to all players of any standard, as it is not 
in the actual making of little easy strokes where the trouble 
comes, but rather in the generally vague idea of where the balls 
are going to be left after making a sure score. Our first 
diagram (157) is a cannon at the top end to leave good after- 
position. 

In the ordinary way, when the balls are placed wide as in 
the illustration the ordinary fairly good player would play for 
the cannon off the cushion, and play it strongly, being well 
content if he scores ; but this is not the science of the game. 
You must not be satisfied to score only, but endeavour to 
continue to do so by leaving yourself good after-position. 
Instead, then, of playing strongly, risk playing the cannon 
slowly, aiming low with all the left-hand side you can get on 
your own ball, and very fine on the left-hand side of the object 
red ball. With anything like a respectably fast cushion the 
side you put on your own ball will bring it off at the required 
angle, and leave the red ball over the right-hand top pocket. 
A certain delicacy of touch and judgment of strength are 
naturally required, but remember where we are in this treatise. 
I am addressing advanced players now, surely ; and even if I 
am not, it will do no harm for less ambitious exponents to 
experiment on strokes for position. 

In Diagram 158 there is a pearly square cannon left on, 
and if one aims with a little left-hand side on his own ball, and 
at the left-hand side of the object red ball, very slowly, one 
should score off the cushion and leave good after-position. 
The greatest fault of all is to use too much side, and this is a 
141 
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point upon which all writers of billiard books are, for a wonder, 
agreed and unanimous. By the angle shown in Diagram 158 
it can be seen that very little side indeed is necessary, so note 
this carefully in playing this position stroke. 

In our next illustration (Diagram 159) there are two strokes 
on, the winning, and the run-through losing hazard. It would 
perhaps be better for us to play a run-through losing hazard 
slowly, to leave the red ball in a good position for another 
losing hazard from baulk. The student should not require 
any advice about this run-through shot. It ought to be quite 
easy to accomplish; only play slowly, and aim low on your 
own ball—a conjunction of drag and side. 

A little delicate, subtle touch cannon is depicted in Diagram 
160. In the ordinary way one would just cannon slowly and 
perhaps try and leave the red ball over the left-hand top pocket, 
but that is all wrong. What the player should do is clearly 
shown in the diagram. A very fine stroke, just skimming the 
first object red ball, and also lightly and finely touching the 
second object spot ball, will leave the red ball facing the right- 
hand pocket for continuation of scoring. These are the deli¬ 
cate, puzzling sort of strokes that professionals manipulate 
so well, to the wonderment of spectators at exhibitions. You 
can do it, and I feel confident you will, after reading how it is 
accomplished. Very, very delicate strength this time, please. 

Diagram 161 shows another cushion cannon leaving position. 
Play gently off red and the top cushion with a little left-hand 
side and the red ball will be left where indicated, sufficiently 
near the pocket to ensure a further score. One might screw 
this cannon, and probably many would, but not if they are 
after making breaks ! 

Another position cannon to be played slowly is illustrated 
in Diagram 162. It is just a matter of very slow strength 
combined with keen judgment of how and where to strike red, 
the second object ball. The lines in the diagram indicate what 
is to be tried for—a good top-of-the-table position. It looks 
simple on paper, but-a good deal of delicacy of touch is required. 
High-class billiards! Quite so, and one should be prepared 
for it by now. 

A cannon off the top cushion is shown in Diagram 163. 
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This gently played, and with a rather fine aim on the object 
red ball, should leave the balls in excellent position, as in 
Diagram 164. Very useful and constructive position play, 
all with the object of keeping at the top end of the table. 
Diagram 165 is another cannon played from the top cushion, 
and played slowly should leave good after-position. 

We now come to a slow screw cannon (Diagram 166) played 
with a slight wrist power, and the cue held shorter so as to 
minimize the strength. The spot ball will come off the cushion 
as depicted, and the balls ought to be all together for the next 
stroke. Diagram 167 shows another, but much stronger, 
screw stroke, bringing the red ball off the side cushion back to 
the other balls, and leaving them placed somewhere near the 
left-hand pocket. All these screw strokes are much affected 
by all top professional players. In our next diagram (168) one 
has a run-through losing hazard, the player’s ball touching 
the end cushion. Splendid after-position should be secured, 
always providing the stroke is played slowly and judged care¬ 
fully. Both the red and the spot balls are touching the end 
cushion in Diagram 169, and this cannon may be made with 
either side on your own ball—one should be able to judge cor¬ 
rectly for oneself which side on the cue ball will help to leave 
decent scoring position afterwards. The object, of course, 
is to drive the red ball towards the right end pocket—the spot 
ball will come out all right into the middle of the table if moder¬ 
ate strength is used. With the red touching the cushion, and 
the player’s ball as shown in Diagram 170, there is nothing left 
on but to kiss in off the red, aiming with the right-hand side 
on your own and very nearly full on the pocket side of the red 
ball. A pretty and effective shot, showing the usefulness of 
kisses at times. A series of kiss cannons are illustrated in 
Diagram 171 but let it be remembered that in all these delicate 
little kiss shots the object ball must be touching the cushion, 
or they are not on. The last to the right shows about the limit 
of distance of one’s own ball and the second object ball from the 
first, which is touching the cushion. Beyond this, one would 
scarcely attempt kiss cannons. The advantage of these kisses 
is the important fact of their always leaving good after-strokes 
on. Try them and prove me right! One of the very numerous 
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screw-back cannons to retain position at the top is showr 
Diagram 172. A sharp screw and good judgment of 
strength are required to get the object ball down and up 
table again, leaving it in close proximity to the spot ball for 
the continuation of the break. 

I think that perhaps these strokes will suffice, and it may be 
noticed that not only has the top-of-the-table game been 
thoroughly, yet simply, dealt with from an amateur’s point of 
view, but strokes that lead up to it, and to keeping the three 
balls in scoring position at the spot end of the table. These 
have been long and greatly illustrated chapters, but on this 
particular and delicate branch of our game it is essential to 
have a plentiful supply of diagrams 





CHAPTER XX 


MANY CANNONS 

1 PROPOSE to deal with cannons only in this chapter. 
The ordinary cannons with side from baulk, the cannons 
from cushions, run-throughs, all-round and spectacular 
cannons will each receive their treatment. In the first diagram, 
173, there is sho.wn the kiss-back cannon, which is known to 
most players, but still there may be many who don’t know what 
to do when faced by this difficult-looking, but really easy 
position. With the two object balls in a straight line'as shown, 
and from ten to fifteen inches apart, one’s own ball may be 
placed in a direct line with them, and a sharply struck stroke 
hitting the red ball nearly full, and your own ball dead in the 
middle, should accomplish this kiss cannon. 

In our next diagram, 174, a series of cannons played with 
right-hand side from the left-hand cushion are given. The 
spot ball must be touching, or nearly touching, the cushion, 
otherwise there would be other strokes far more preferable to 
play, a jenny, or a common straight up the table with side. 
The after-positions for any of these strokes are slightly uncer¬ 
tain excepting to the professional player, and they are not any 
sinecure for him. I know that if I were playing, and this 
stroke, or any of those sketched in the diagram, happened to 
an opponent, I should feel that I had a big chance of playing 
next; so'readers may tell how I gauge them. They may be 
classed amongst the tricky strokes of the game, and therefore 
require caution and judgment. Played, as they should be, 
slowly, one relies more on catching the red in the right place 
than on where the spot, or first object ball played on, will run 
to. I do not say that the greatest artists would fail at any of 
them, but these strokes are some of the riskier chances. Make 
a mental note of them, and when you see some of the cracks 
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at the halls, think of my remarks. In No. i all the right-hand 
side you can put on your own ball is used, aiming at the left- 
hand side of the object ball, less in No. 2, and so on in propor¬ 
tion to No. 4. Place your own ball in the D according to the 
angle. No. 1 would be about five inches from the middle pocket, 
the others the same distance from each other. Exact measure¬ 
ments are not necessary in billiard books, for as long as you 
have got the idea you will place the balls near enough for 
practical purposes, and besides, my readers who have gone 
with me step by step, and little by little, should now have a 
splendid knowledge of the business in hand. In Diagram 175 
the often recurring cannons off the top cushion from baulk 
are presented. These are the strokes that follow the last as a 
matter of course, because with an object ball out from the 
cushion all kinds of far easier cannons are visible to the eye at 
once, and are played with varying degrees of side according to 
the angles. No. 1 being the widest angle requires the most 
right-hand side on your own ball, aiming at the extreme right 
of the object spot ball in most cases, but not in all. As you 
all know, with responsive cushions, as one often finds, not half 
the side is required that would be for an only moderately fast- 
cushioned table. You must judge for yourselves, as I warn you 
often enough, and indeed that is the whole art of teaching. 
Nos. 2 to 4 are played with proportionally less side, as you can 
move your ball into better position in the D. Somewhere 
about the after-position of the balls in stroke 4 is given, but 
here again your judgment and knowledge of the strength of 
the table played on should be of great service. 

Let us now come back to a more simple cannon. In Diagram 
176 is given an ordinary slowly played half-ball cannon with 
the position before and after depicted. It may have been 
given before, but anyway repetition will not matter in one or 
two instances, and this is the sort of opening that one should 
make a break from. 

In Diagram 177 both the object balls are dead touching the 
side cushion, and the one stroke to play is a run-through 
forcing stroke, the after-position being again problematical on 
account of the power used. Aim high with left-hand side on 
your own ball with plenty of freedom of cue, standing well 
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back to hold your cue loosely. The object red ball should be 
struck on the left-hand side, but almost full. This is a stroke 
that seldom happens, but still the balls do get into these posi¬ 
tions at times, and now you know what to do with them if they 
occur. Diagram 178 shows a professional cannon, and a real 
good one. Your own and the red are simply played half-ball, 
using plenty of power to get your ball smartly round the three 
cushions. Really one of our spectacular ones, and we don’t 
often indulge ! 

A pretty professional stroke is depicted in Diagram 179. 
The three balls are nearly straight, so that one cannot put 
enough side on to make the cannon, and presuming one could, 
there is the great possibility of the first object ball kissing the 
second and thereby spoiling one’s stroke. What do you do ? 
Strike your own ball dead in the middle and slowly against 
the cushion first, and the cannon should not only be achieved, 
but the spot ball left over the middle pocket as indicated in the 
diagram. In judging all these cannons all the earlier instruc¬ 
tion should come into play, and one’s knowledge of angles 
wide and narrow, slow, fast, and running side, be fully con¬ 
sidered and memorized. You have the baulk as the base of 
operations for most of the strokes, and can move your ball 
about at will in the D in accordance with your ocular observa¬ 
tions. And just one word : even the quickest of players won’t 
take any harm by studying a little longer than usual at very 
difficult propositions. 

A pretty three-cushion cannon in Diagram 180 often happens 
in games, and should be played absolutely half-ball, striking 
the object red ball fairly on the right-hand side. In all these 
strokes where three or four cushions are used one may play for 
certain positions, but there is quite an element of luck about 
the future leave. One might play this one with sufficient 
strength to get just to the spot ball, and even then an inch or 
two will make all the difference in the ultimate position. 
It is. indeed, only the very highest professional who could 
rely on some sort of a decent leave, and even he would perhaps 
be lucky in getting breaks off shots of this description. These 
are all advanced billiard strokes that present themselves, and 
they are given to help readers to help themselves, but to pretend 
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to give after-positions for strokes that are played off three or 
four cushions is very risky, and I’m not attempting to do so. 
We will just put what might happen. You see, the great point 
with the professional player is the important fact that he 
seldom gets the balls so awkwardly placed, having a much surer 
hold of them than that, and when his break is finished you will 
see as often as not that the balls are left fairly close together 
for his opponent, who proceeds to pile up a break in return as a 
sort of retaliation. 

A very cunning and professional stroke is shown in Diagram 
181. The red ball is touching the cushion, the spot ball is a 
few inches away from the cushion, and the player is in hand. 
One cannot play the cannon straight, as the red ball being 
touching would kiss your ball out. The middle-pocket jenny 
is not on, for the same reason. Therefore one has to aim with 
plenty of left-hand side on, hitting the red ball on the right- 
hand side. The cue ball will follow on to the cushion, the side 
bringing it off again to the cannon. Why does one use left- 
hand side to effect this shot, when right-hand side is generally 
used for strokes of this description ? Because the use of right- 
hand side would make your ball cling to the cushions all the 
way, but the left-hand side on your own ball has the opposite 
effect of bringing it briskly off the cushion. The after-position 
of this stroke will drive the two balls up to the top end accord¬ 
ing to the strength and judgment used. Most fair players will 
be pleased to make it, and if they do, it will in four cases out of 
five pan out all right. One thing is certain—a stroke of this 
description that comes off strikes terror into the heart of an 
opponent, who would most probably imagine you a fifty per 
cent better player than you really are ! 

And now, just to give the eye a rest, we will come back to 
the old favourite drop cannon in Diagram 182. It has been 
shown before, but in this diagram the stroke is played profes¬ 
sionally and the positions afterwards clearly shown. The 
ordinary player would just play the half-ball slowly, trusting 
to bring the three balls together, but our professional expert 
places his own ball in baulk so that the angle is rather narrow, 
and half runs through the first object ball to make it come off 
the side cushion at the proper angle for after-position. If the 
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balls don’t quite run to the professional’s lilting (which is 
seldom indeed in this stroke), they are pretty close together, 
and a clever stroke would get them grouped in play at the top 
end of the table for the cannons, nurseries, and winning spot 
hazards which form the factors of good and large breaks. The 
whole difference in playing any given stroke lies in the fact of 
whether one is playing for position or not. In the early 
chapters readers were simply told to make strokes, which is all 
their early progress justifies. These chapters which we have 
now reached are to give one the idea of how to play for position 
and make breaks. 

In Diagram 183 there occurs a cannon that is perhaps more 
often missed than any other. The red ball is just out near 
the side cushion and the spot ball in baulk, the player being in 
hand. The great difficulty with most amateurs is the placing 
of their own ball, and they nearly always play with side. It 
should be essayed aiming dead in the middle of your own ball, 
hitting the object ball fine, but not too fine, on the left-hand 
side. It is indeed far from an easy stroke, and constantly 
crops up, the first object ball being just a few inches, say from 
two to six inches, from the baulk line. There is practically 
only the cannon to play for if the object ball is close to the 
cushion. The after-position is not any certainty, but it is best 
to play the stroke slowly, so as to leave the spot somewhere 
near where indicated. One hasn’t much chance of leaving the 
red well, but on a very slow table it might run over the middle 
pocket. It is without doubt one of the most difficult cannons 
to judge, on account of there not being any defined angle for 
the eye as m half-ball losers, etc. 

Diagram 184 presents a smart and useful cannon that wants 
making. The spot ball is nearly, but not quite, touching the 
cushion about a foot and a half from the baulk line, and the 
red ball not quite touching the cushion about two feet from the 
left-hand top pocket. I played the stroke aiming with a lot 
of left-hand side and screw on my own ball, and striking the 
object red ball on the right-hand side, and the diagram shows 
how the balls were left afterwards. A fairly warm shot for an 
ordinary amateur, and requiring good power of cue. There is 
nothing very brilliant left on, is there ? Certainly one might 
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get in off the red, but the after-position of spot looks very 
unpromising, and really goes to prove what I have remarked 
about all these clever and showy strokes which one has to 
play because there is nothing else on. The professionals, 
however, seldom get into these dilemmas, and there’s the rub 
with amateurs. It is the professional’s life-study, his liveli¬ 
hood, his all, and with the amateur it is, or should be, his 
beautiful pastime. 

In Diagram 185 is illustrated a terrific all-round cannon 
that actually leaves good position if effected. Aim at the left- 
hand side of the red ball with all the power of cue you can 
master, and with left-hand side on your own ball. The lines 
indicate the approximate running of the stroke. 

In Diagram 186 there is a cushion cannon with right-hand 
side on the player’s ball, and the double chance of either putting 
the red ball in, or leaving it over the pocket. Very useful 
strokes, and the cushions can be constantly utilized if one will 
only think of them in connexion with the strokes. One must 
not assume, though, that any of these cushion strokes are 
easy ; very far from it, as, firstly, you have to play your own 
ball correctly, strike the cushion just exactly as required, and 
—well, that’s about enough to do. The red ball is here about 
eight inches from the left-hand top pocket, and the spot ball 
about two feet from the right-hand top pocket. 

Another one of a rather different calibre is shown in Diagram 
187. The red ball is about nine inches from the left-hand top 
pocket and five inches from the side cushion, the spot ball a 
few inches from the left-hand baulk pocket, player in hand. 
Potting the red is on, certainly, but every one shirks winning 
hazards at this long range, and we therefore elect to play for 
the fine cushion cannon. Plenty of right-hand side on your 
ball, then on the left-hand side of the object red ball, a long 
swing forward of the cue, holding it lightly, and the trick is 
done, or may be in a few attempts. Interesting and experi¬ 
mental. 

Cannons of this type may always be tried when the second 
object ball is in baulk in the vicinity of a pocket, because 
there is a good margin for luck, and one always calculates on 
chances at billiards. 
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As the enlarged Diagram (188) shows, your ball after leav¬ 
ing the right-hand cushion’ may reach the second object ball 
ia four different ways: i, direct; 2, off the left-hand side 
cushion; 3, off the bottom cushion ; and 4, off both side and 
bottom cushions. A fluke ! Well, yes, I am afraid we must 
admit the soft impeachment! but it’s a popular fluke—in other 
words, it was on. Just aim with plenty of power and side on 
your ball, and, catching the first object ball a bit fine if possible, 
you will find you will get close, or do it in a few tries, always 
providing you have freedom of cue. 

These last few words should bring up grave memories for all 
readers, for remember we are dashing along at a pace now. 



and the end is in sight. These cannons are necessary and use¬ 
ful Strokes that have to be played sometimes, and they give 
one an insight into the beautiful all-round game apart from 
close play, but never forget that it is on the earlier hints and 
lessons that you have based your improvement, and it is 
freedom of cue, sending it well up the table and standing com¬ 
fortably, that you have to rely on, and indeed without freedom 
these strokes are impossible. 

We have a novelty, and one that will make a good amateur 
surprised, in Diagram 189. This cannon is always played by 
amateurs (or with the exception perhaps of the best) off the 
spot ball straight up to the top cushion and back again to hit 
the second object ball for the cannon. So far, so good, but 
in the majority of cases, in fact, nine times out of ten, no matter 
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with what strength one plays there’s seldom much left. The 
professional, as will he observed in the diagram, artfully comes 
round the back way, simply playing half-ball on, with the 
happy result indicated. Now, this is a stroke all must try, 
but whether one would risk playing it professionally in a game, 
is a horse of another colour—rather ! 

Two different methods of making a cannon are shown in 
Diagram 190. 

Spot ball is touching the cushion a few inches from the middle 
pocket, the red ball is on the spot, and the player in hand. It 
is very difficult to make the cannon from the right-hand side 
of the red ball, for one has to put check (here left-hand) side on 
one’s own ball to bring it back as shown in the diagram. The 
second idea is the best, as a dashing stroke, and aiming nearly 
full to the left of the object red with plenty of left-hand (which 
is now running) side on your ball, will bring it round at the 
desired angle. In Diagram 191 is shown the ordinary two- 
cushion cannon that one generally sees essayed. The resulting 
position, as indicated in the diagram, shows that it is not a 
good stroke ; but again let me remark in a quiet voice that this 
is a distinct sort of a stroke where any professional may leave 
them badly, so what can one expect from ordinary amateurs ? 
As a matter of fact we know that in a money match the proba¬ 
bility is that the cannon would not be played for, but a safety 
miss given. 

The stroke is played without side on youf own ball, and 
aiming about three-quarter on the object spot ball on the left- 
hand side. 

In Diagram 192 there is left on a thin cannon from baulk 
which, played by hitting your own ball in the middle and skim¬ 
ming the red ball, should leave excellent position for the con¬ 
tinuation of a break. 

In our next Diagram (193) a side cannon leaving fairly good 
position is shown. If you aim with right side on your own and 
fairly fine on the left-hand side (as you face it to strike) of the 
red ball, playing slowly for the after-position, you will find this 
a pretty and effective stroke. 

Interesting indeed are the cross cannons shown in Diagram 
194. My late brother Herbert, the once famous and travelled 
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handstroke billiard champion, used laughingly to say, in 1880, 
that these were my special'favourites, but the game has vastly 
changed since those days when I used to be billed as the 
“ coining cueist.” The balls in the diagram indiEate what the 
angle is like, and where to place the two balls, the player being 
in hand. The cross cannons are certainly among the most 
useful strokes shown in this chapter on account of their constant 
recurrence even in games of 100 up. They are played half-ball 
on your own ball, striking the object ball about three-quarter 
on the cushion side, and the great and important fact in 
connexion with these strokes is never, no, never, to put any 
side on your own ball. 

With Diagram 195 the curtain falls on independent cannons. 
One need not worry about the measurements as long as the 
red ball is placed about three feet from the top pocket, and the 
spot ball not quite opposite the middle D spot. The diagram 
here will really tell one where to place the balls, and an experi¬ 
ment or two will soon suggest by the angle taken where they 
ought to be. Player’s ball is played from the right-hand spot 
in the D, and striking it full in the middle, and aiming about 
three-quarter on the right-hand side of the red, any strokes of 
this type may come off.- It is a really good stroke, of course, 
to make the cannon, but then every cannon shown has been 
of the very highest class, and only really good amateurs, like 
ourselves, say, would dare to play them. 



CHAPTER XXI 


MASSE AND PIQUE STROKES 

H OW the massd stroke came to be such a prominent 
feature of English billiards and then disappeared will 
bear telling. For years the Continental billiardists 
have used this perpendicular stroke and played it to absolute 
perfection. When F. Ives, Schaefer, Carter, and other famous 
professionals were over here their marvellous massd strokes 
excited the wonder and admiration of the billiard-loving 
public. In the days of the late John Roberts’ mammoth 
breaks at spot-barred billiards the push stroke was largely 
used, and his imitators, or derivatives, or whatever you like 
to call them, followed in his footsteps, and Dawson, Diggle, 
North, and others became adepts at it. There was, however, 
one important exception in the person of W. Mitchell, who 
averred that the stroke was absolutely foul, and that he could 
beat many who had beaten him if they would play what 
Mitchell termed proper billiards. The “ Sportsman ” about 
this time became very busy in the matter, and, in all its reports 
of matches, if a break were made with the aid of the push stroke 
it was reported as consisting of so many, “ with so many 
pushes.” This raised the ire of Diggle, Dawson, and others, 
but Roberts bowed to the storm, and in the result the push 
stroke was barred for ever and a day. Roberts as usual went 
with the times, and was just as good without the push stroke 
as he had been with it, thus proving his incontestable right to 
be considered the greatest player of his day. 

For a masse stroke the cue should be held in a perpendicular 
position with your two first fingers and thumb holding it. The 
mass4 bridge used by Continental players is different, they pre¬ 
ferring to play between their thumb and first finger. I should 
say the Continental experts use their bridge for greater firm- 
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ness, as the cues are much heavier and the balls much larger 
than on our English tables. 

A short little masse cannon is shown in Diagram 196. With 
' the three balls in a line and close up to the cushion, so that one 
cannot make a cannon off the cushion, the masse is the last 
extremity. If made, it will almost surely leave something, and 
we shall feel considerably encouraged. A few sharp motions 
with your cue, stabbing the object ball on the right-hand side 
and withdrawing your cue quickly, is the way to play this 
stroke. It appears to me that the masse stroke is one of the 
few exceptions to follow with your cue. The action of the 
mass6 seems to be short, sharp, though not necessarily very 
hard, and a quick withdrawal when you play your stroke. 
There are only a few professionals w'ho play this stroke to 
perfection, Stevenson, Reece, and Cook are really great at 
getting out of difficulties -with the aid of it, as was the late 
John Roberts. It really seldom happens in a game, and is 
about the very last stroke that any amateur should practise 
unless he is capable of making 50 to 100 off the balls. One of 
the best, if not actually the best, mass6-stroke professional 
player we have told me that he practised it only for four 
minutes every day until he got to the perfection he had. It is 
a most tiring stroke for the arm, as you will find when you try 
it! Diagram 197 is an easier cannon, and may be essayed at 
any time when the balls are covered—more especially if one 
has made a few nursery cannons. In all masse strokes great 
care should be taken about the position of your masse bridge. 
All your fingers should be inclined as much as possible to the 
left, and really I must say that one should be actual!}' shown 
the proper bridge and the short sharp action of playing the 
cue by a professional exponent. 

Diagram 198 is a much more advanced masse, as the ball 
has to travel some distance before making the stroke—the 
sort of a shot that would " bring down the house ” at a billiard 
match. I do not think that any more masse shots need be 
illustrated, because it is entirely a stroke for the best amateur 
players only, and indeed few professionals are adepts at it, 
the Continental experts being much our superiors in this branch 
of the game. Their heavy cues, weighing sometimes 18 to 19 
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ounces, and large balls, lend themselves more to the downward! 
thrust required for masse, but our men have all the gentler arts' 
of touch, strength, and judgment in playing billiards, and there 
is not the slightest comparison between our beautiful game and 
the American and Continental cannon game. If you want to 
play masse strokes really well, have a great player to show you 
first properly, and then have a few minutes daily at them, and 
you will get the knack and confidence to do them. 

A companion stroke to the mass6 is the piqud, often used 
when the balls are too close for a screw-back. Let us take the 
example in Diagram 199. Here we have the red ball nearly 
touching the player’s ball in a straight line. Now it is too near 
to screw back without pushing, so one gets his cue in a slanting 
position, not quite perpendicular, as the mass6 is played, and 
a sharp stab stroke down on your own ball illustrates the action 
of a pique shot. These strokes are very much easier than the 
masse, as indeed the last mentioned may be classed as abso¬ 
lutely the most difficult shot that any amateurs, and not a few 
professionals, can play. In Diagram 200 there is another 
pique in a different position played in exactly the. same way. 
And here is a point to be remembered by our now advanced 
billiardist! If the balls are so close that one cannot screw 
without fouling them, if any reasonable stroke is on the piqu6 
can generally be used with some prospect of success, added to 
which, the accomplishment of any of these advanced strokes 
magnifies your playing powers tenfold in the eyes of your 
opponent, which is useful in playing games. The last diagram, 
201, is a very fine example of the piqu6 stroke indeed, and one 
well worth trying. The red ball is in the jaws of the right- 
hand pocket, and our player’s ball is angled in the jaws of the 
other end pocket, with spot along the cushion near it. With 
his cue slanting in the air, and standing well back, the player 
gives his ball a very hard stab down on the left-hand side. His 
ball should describe a curve, just as a bowl answers to its bias, 
and put the red ball in. Really not a tremendous stroke to do 
for our very advanced player, but mind, it wants doing. Try 
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I ,T is our intention in this chapter to point out to readers 
the ordinary, and at times extraordinary, mistakes that 
are made by the average amateur. Few, indeed, 
although capable of making breaks of quite respectable dimen¬ 
sions, play what is strictly and professionally called “ the 
game.’’ One reason of this is the fact that the ordinary player 
has his mind bent only on scoring, and scoring as many as he 
can, by any means in his power. Now, this, after all, is a very 
laudable ambition, and to any player of moderate qualifications 
will suffice. But let me. assure anyone who has any desire to 
shine and become a really good player, that there is only one 
way to improve, and that is by “ playing the game.” It is 
now our business to show some strokes illustrating in the 
simplest manner.the text of the foregoing little lecture. In our 
opening diagram, 202, there occurs one of the really serious 
mistakes that often spoil the chance of making a little break. 
The red ball is a little distance from the middle pocket, and an. 
easy winning hazard is on, and as often as not played. This, 
however, is wrong, because by running through the red ball 
slowly our player would leave excellent position and could 
continue the break from hand. 

In the next diagram “ the game ” is again to run through 
the red slowly, and leave fine position for the next stroke and 
break—either a cannon from baulk, or a loser off the red ball 
{see Diagram 203). 

In Diagram 204 there is again nearly a straight pot into the 
right-hand bottom pocket, but by. avoiding this, and running 
through the red ball fairly slowly, one ensures a splendid leave, 
and this is the stroke to play. 

With the balls left in position, as in Diagram 205, an ordinary 
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player would probably play for the cannon off the white, but 
if you elect to play the cannon there is every prospect of you 
putting the white in. What else is there ?—why, of course, the 
cushion ! and by aiming to hit the cushion exactly where you 
would play the half-ball stroke if your ball were there, the 
white loser is, or should be, almost a certainty, in addition to 
leaving the ball in a good after-scoring position. There is a 
limit to where one can use the cushions with any hope of scor¬ 
ing, but one should be a good enough judge of angles ere now 
to define that limit with his eye. 

About the limit of where one would venture to play off a 
cushion for a losing hazard is shown in Diagram 206, and to 
vary proceedings it is given on the right-hand side of the table. 
This is probably a stroke that would not be dreamed of by the 
ordinary player, but nevertheless it is well on the cards by 
placing one’s ball at the angle shown (the left-hand spot in the 
D) and aiming at a good pace at the cushion (first judging 
where to strike the cushion by your .own knowledge of where 
your ball should be for a half-ball stroke). There is every 
prospect of any player making the stroke successfully. 

One of the very frequent mistakes made is illustrated in 
Diagram 207. The red ball is in the jaws of the middle pocket, 
and the player thinking only of scoring goes in off it thinly, or 
without any particular idea of what is to happen after. The 
more thinking player will play this losing hazard striking the 
red ball as full as possible, to bring it down the table again 
into position for another losing hazard. The thin and the full 
ball results are shown by the broken lines—the dots are wrong, 
the dashes right—and you should bear this very important little 
secret well in mind : it might win one a game. 

Our next little illustration (Diagram 208) shows a variation 
of the last. There is left on for our ordinary amateur a half¬ 
ball loser into the left-hand middle pocket. It could be made 
an ordinary half-ball angle by placing one’s own ball near the 
right-hand spot of the D. But to do this is to make an ordin¬ 
ary amateur’s mistake. Instead of playing the stroke half-ball, 
one should move his own ball to the middle D spot, and play 
a half run through on to the red ball, striking it fairly full on 
the left-hand side with the happy result shown in our diagram 
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One ought to be pleased that this stroke is mentioned, for it 
occurs very frequently, even in ioo up. Both methods are 
sfcown, so that one can see at a glance the real meaning of our 
instruction quite clearly. The advantage of playing the stroke 
as I have said is particularly obvious in this diagram. It will 
be seen that the course of the red ball when played correctly 
' (shown by the dashes) takes it from the top cushion over the 
pyramid spot to a position near the right-hand middle pocket, 
where it rests. Now, if our strength had been not quite right 
and the red ball had stopped almost anywhere between the 
pyramid spot and the spot at which it did actually stop, a 
losing hazard would have been on, either into the middle pocket 
or else into the top left-hand pocket. This gives a fair margin 
for uncertainty, whereas playing the red ball up the side 
cushion, as shown by the dotted line, requires accurate strength 
either to make it stop near the top pocket or bring it back to 
the middle. 

In Diagram 209 the two balls are in baulk, the red ball 
being near the pocket and pottable, or one can run through it 
in which case it will be left in baulk. Is it wise - to essay either 
of these aforementioned strokes ? No! We must study 
position. The correct stroke to play is a very thin loser off the 
object ball, playing it rather slowly for the succeeding position 
shown in the diagram. Note once again. All these strokes 
should be played aiming without any side on your own ball. 
It is entirely a matter of your standing correctly as to whether 
you succeed or not, always, of course, provided your sight is 
good and you have arrived at that happy period when you can 
judge the various degrees of fineness required. 

A stroke that is frequently wrongly played occurs in Diagram 
210. A rather wide cannon from baulk is left on, and the 
ordinary amateur would play the cannon direct. This is 
wrong, for it should be played dead slowly, aiming without 
side on the cushion side of the red ball and coming back to the 
white from the cushion and leaving good after-position as 
shown. One must have the pluck to go out for breaks and, 
breaks cannot be made (even small breaks) unless one looks one 
or two strokes ahead. 

An easy cushion-first stroke that one does not always think 
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of will be well to memorize (see Diagram 211). If a ball is 
oyer, or in, the jaws of, a pocket, and yonr judgment tells you 

g t there is just room to go in off the ball, no matter how small 
space, it is worth while trying to do so, as you save the 
jafiite ball (if it is the white), and may possibly make a few 
jnaore. As I have said before, do not hesitate to pot the white 
if there is nothing else on, but save it if you can. With the 
, red touching, the side cushion, as shown in the Diagram, the 
i pot is in any case not so easy as it looks, and even if you can 
I pot it and so get it on the spot, you cannot be at all sure 
j where your own ball will be left. Therefore, go in off. Your 
■ ball will be in hand and the red will almost certainly be in 
position for a losing hazard from baulk. 

I could go on almost indefinitely pointing out the innumer¬ 
able little mistakes made, tactical mistakes that really cruelly 
cripple one’s game, but I think I have said enough. You 
have arrived at the stage when you must try to follow for your¬ 
selves the lines which my hints suggest. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


ON THE DEFENSIVE 

W HERE an ordinary professional would almost always 
beat a really good amateur, is in the knowledge of 
possibilities and impossibilities—born of experience 
and practice—that the bread-winner perforce possesses. 
Far too little notice is taken of protective tactics by amateurs, 
but personally I think there is not anything more delightful 
than to watch a duel of safety play. It brings out all the best 
energies and theories. 

It was observed by the sporting Press that in some of 
Inman’s money matches the safety tactics disgusted the 
spectators. That is absurd, of course; and what about the 
backers of that shrewd warrior ? For it should be remem¬ 
bered that when two professional billiard players are playing 
for money, they not only have their own reputation at stake, 
but they must, or should, think of the sportsmen who are 
backing them. Therefore I say not only that safety play is 
legitimate, but that it is extremely interesting too, and well 
worth study. 

After it has been decided who shall play first, the usual 
opening misses are given. The first miss in baulk should be 
played so that your own ball is left in the middle of the D 
(see Diagram 212). Why does one give a miss to leave one’s 
ball in the middle of the baulk ? Because if you give a miss, 
and your ball comes either over or near a bottom pocket, 
you are giving your opponent a fair chance of making a 
cannon, but if your ball is in the middle of the D you make 
the cannon much more difficult. Why do you give a miss 
at all ? Because if you play out at the red ball, you would, 
unless a first-class exponent, probably leave something on for 
your opponent. But you may, if you consider yourself a 
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good enough player, go out at the red ball with the idea of 
bringing both balls into baulk {see Diagram 213). This 
stroke is played by striking the red on either side fairly full. 
It is entirely a matter of judgment and strength and knowledge 
of the table as to whether a ball returns to baulk or not. 
Stevenson often tries it, and often fails. Which do I advise ? 
The ordinary miss in baulk, most decidedly. 

Now, what does one do by way of reply to this opening 
miss ? There are several things to do, the most generally 
acceptable being the answering safety miss under either side 
cushion as in Diagram 214. Why do you give a safety miss 
under either of these side cushions ? Because a cannon 
is almost impossible. Therefore your opponent may again 
play for safety, and if so, you have a forcing loser off the red 
before you. There are, however, two things which are within 
the realms of possibility for your opponent to do. One is 
the run-through cannon off your ball. The other a loser off 
your ball into the middle pocket: this was a favourite stroke 
of the late W. Cook. If you—and I say you, because as a 
pupil you are both yourself and your opponent—elect to play 
the cannon, put plenty of left-hand side on your own ball, 
striking the object ball nearly full, and letting your cue go 
out well {see Diagram 215), so that the side may take good 
effect coming off the cushions. If you decide for the losing 
hazard in preference, hit your own ball dead centre and 
endeavour to strike the object ball about three-quarter, 
but, mind, avoid putting any side on your own ball. 
Then again there is the dead straight shot on your 
opponent’s ball {see Diagram 216), hitting it full, and playing 
the stroke very carefully, and slowly, to bring your oppon¬ 
ent’s ball out from the cushion, and leave yourself dead, 
or nearly dead, against the cushion in its place. This last- 
mentioned safety miss is much affected at the Beaufort and 
other clubs when their handicaps are in progress, and may 
be described as splendid strategy. Again, it may be possible 
to double the white across into the pocket as in Diagram 217. 
Still another little bit of finesse if one plays sufficiently well 
to guarantee it, is the attempt to dribble your ball slowly 
n front of your opponent’s as close as you can without actu- 
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ally touching it. This move makes an awkward leave for 
your adversary, as he can hardly dare play on your ball for 
fear of fouling it—namely, pushing, so that it is rather a 
dilemma for him to know quite what to essay. Of course 
this stroke is of the very highest class, and it takes a skilful 
player indeed to judge the running of his ball to six or eight 
inches. Still, we are here, you know, and must have the best 
of everything now! 

A useful but seldom played defensive stroke on a fast table 
is the making of a single baulk with the red to open the game, 
instead of the orthodox miss (see Diagram 218). 

Of course, it is risky, very, and if one is very anxious to 
win, it may be well left alone, but at times experiments are 
both useful and instructive. The red ball is struck slightly 
on either. side as per illustration, the striker playing dead 
true and low—that is, with drag—on his own ball, and follow¬ 
ing his cue slowly up the table to deaden the run of his ball. 

In Diagram 219 occurs one of those strokes that make 
one pause ere playing them, wondering whether one cannot 
do something better than try and put the red in at this difficult 
angle. You might perchance have made a nice little break, 
and lost your opponent’s ball. We will assume for the nonce 
that you have done so, and this is the stroke to play on the 
defensive. Having made all you can without danger, it is 
your duty as a good tactician to lie low and play for safety. 
A good strong stab, hitting both the object and your own 
ball dead in the middle and your ball low, and judging the 
strength of the table well, are the instructions for this stroke, 
and at this period one should be able to make it almost to 
a certainty, always providing one knows the strength of the 
table. 

One of the best-known double baulks is given in Diagram 
220. With the red ball against the side cushion, and your 
ball either in baulk or slightly out, it will be admitted that 
the outlook is none too cheerful. What does our complete 
player resolve upon ? Defensive methods again, and by aim¬ 
ing rather thin on the farther side of the red ball with plenty 
of right-hand side on his own ball he makes the tour of the 
table with the white while the red is just cut back from the 
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cushion into baulk. A really difficult double baulk is essayed 
in our next diagram (221), and occurs when the two balls 
are left in this position or near it, at any time, and of course 
on either side of the table, at this angle. Put plenty of left- 
hand side and screw on your own ball, st riking the object red 
ball sharply on the left-hand side, and your own ball will 
come back into baulk while the red should travel round on 
the lines indicated into baulk. A really clever double baulk 
for the ambitious amateur, and one that would please the 
spectators. 

A showy little double baulk presents itself in Diagram 222, 
but it is none the less very useful. With the two balls left as 
shown, or within a few inches of this position, there is nothing 
to play for but a double baulk. 

You should strike your own ball rather high, putting a little 
right-hand side on, and striking the object ball nearly full, 
tempering the stroke with slow strength, as the distance into 
baulk is limited. It is owing to the necessity for playing 
this stroke with slow strength that side must be used. A 
ordinary following stroke would take the balls over the baulk 
line easily enough, but the strength required to get the white 
into baulk would be sufficient to send the red into baulk and 
out again. The use of running side enables you to play 
the stroke just hard enough to get the red into baulk, because 
when the white following the red touches the cushion it is 
accelerated, and so travels the required distance. With the 
balls left in the position shown in Diagram 223, the long slow 
screw' into the right-hand top pocket, though possible, may 
be deemed too hard for the amateur to attempt. The game 
therefore is to make the double baullTas depicted. 

A dashing stroke, striking your own ball on the left-hand 
side with plenty of freedom of cue. The red ball should be 
struck on the left-hand side about half-ball, as, should it be 
hit fine, then it would never traverse the distance to the D. 
A good stroke to show your power of cue, and a very handy 
little defensive move. 

Let us pause now, and illustrate an easy double baulk ; for 
variety is charming, and one doesn’t require all the hard work 
at once. In Diagram 224 the red ball is in a line with the two 
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middle pockets and the player’s ball behind it. An ordinary 
slow-struck half-ball will leave them somewhere near the 
position shown. 

A fairly easy double baulk faces us in Diagram 225, the 
positions of the two balls being absolutely indicated by the 
diagram. Played three-quarter on the object ball and with a 
little right-hand side on one’s own ball, the stroke should be 
accomplished, always providing one knows the strength of the 
table. 

It should be pointed out that when one is playing on strange 
tables whose pace and peculiarities are unknown, all sorts of 
happenings take place, and that is why, although every effort 
is made in these diagrams to give the run of the balls, the differ¬ 
ences in cushions preclude one from giving them absolutely 
correctly. A rather difficult, carefully, and slowly played 
double baulk is portrayed in Diagram 226. 

The player, using plenty of right-hand side on his own ball 
and aiming slowly and thinly on the left-hand side of the object 
red ball, should bring the balls into baulk somewhere near the 
positions shown. A little keen judgment about the exact 
amount of side, and the slow strength required, is very essential 
here, and you must be careful to cut the red so that it doesn’t 
catch the jaw of the middle pocket as it travels towards 
baulk. 

I now give one or two diagrams illustrating safety play 
apart from the use of the baulk area. Diagram 227 shows 
the player in hand. Your opponent, we may suppose, has 
tried to leave you a double baulk, but has succeeded in getting 
only his own ball behind the line. He has, however, left the 
balls badly for you, though there are two scoring strokes to 
try for. One is to double the red into the left-hand middle 
pocket, and that may commend itself to you if you are strong 
at winning hazards. The other is the screwing cannon with 
right-hand side off the right of the red and off the side cushion 
—a difficult and risky thing to attempt if your opponent is a 
dangerous man. Both these strokes are on, but if you are 
trying hard for every point I recommend you to play for 
safety. As your opponent is placed he can get a long jenny 
off the red into the top right-hand pocket. It is your business 
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to prevent this. Therefore play to leave your ball in the line 
between his and the red and as near his as possible, as in the 
diagram. This spoils his long jenny. A run-through cannon 
is impossible, and so is a cannon off the side cushion. He 
may think of a cannon off the white on to the top cushion and 
back again (very fine with lots of right-hand side), but if he 
does, and makes it, you may still congratulate yourself that 
you have done the best thing, because his stroke will have 
been well worth seeing. 

A safety miss somewhat similar in idea is shown in Diagram 
228. Here a double baulk is left, and one from which your 
opponent is safe to score unless you can do something to 
prevent it. One way is to play up the table on the chance 
of coming back and hitting either his ball or the red. You may 
be able to do this, and certainly you ought to be able to hit 
one of them, but you cannot tell what may happen if you do. 
Probably you will leave your own ball near the red and make 
things easier still for him. Now see if you can do anything 
more subtle. Consider. Your opponent will have to use the 
long rest to play off the red, but he will not be able to use it if 
you can get your ball in the way. You might, by a miss off 
the side cushion with left-hand side, get your ball between the 
white and the red, but you will be lucky if you do, and even 
then you may leave a cannon off the cushion. Therefore 
dribble your ball along so that it stops in a line with his and 
the red just outside the baulk line. He will be very clever if 
he can score them, and he will find it difficult to play for 
safety. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


BREAKING DOUBLE BAULKS 

AS we have disclosed in the previous chapter the art of 
defensive play, so do we now try and circumvent a 
^ •^■wily opponent’s strategy by tackling the double baulks. 

In strokes involving three and four cushions, as baulk 
breakers often do, there are many points to be considered. 
The true running of the ball (most important of all!), know¬ 
ledge of the angles, absolute exactness of judgment—all are 
essential. A little luck, too, is not uncommon. 

Our first example requires no diagram. Your ball should 
. be placed on the middle spot of the D, and the two balls placed 
in a straight line behind it, parallel to, but not quite touching, 
the bottom cushion. You break the double baulk by going 
straight up the table, over the spots and straight back again, 
over the spots and making the cannon. It is a good exercise 
in true hitting. 

In Diagram 229 we show a double baulk that should always 
be played at, because by placing your own ball on the middle 
spot and aiming with a little left-hand side on your ball, the 
odds are small against even the ordinary amateur not succeed¬ 
ing, while the professional would make it almost to a dead 
certainty. 

Again there is in Diagram 230 a somewhat similar angle, 
with the important difference that it can be essayed in two 
different ways. One isn’t at all sure of making a cannon, 
but there are always other chances when two balls are in close 
proximity to a pocket. One may put the white or the red in. 
The first method is played exactly like the stroke in Diagram 
229 with the addition of plenty of left-hand side on one’s own 
ball. In No. 2, also clearly marked, the player’s ball should 
be spotted on the left-hand D spot, and struck up the table 
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without side as shown in the diagram; on returning it will 
surely disturb the two object balls, even if it hasn’t the luck 
to score. The finding of the exact spot on the top cushion is 
the only difficulty, but when you are accustomed to judging 
angles—as you should be by this time—you will soon surmount 
it. It is certainly a great deal easier to judge this stroke than 
to gauge the exact amount of side necessary for the other way 
of playing the cannon. 

In Diagram 231 there is a more novel method of playing a 
baulk cannon with the two object balls in the jaws of the right- 
hand bottom pocket. If one aims at the top cushion about 
5 inches from , the left-hand top pocket with plenty of left- 
hand side this camion, or a disturbance of the balls, is practi¬ 
cally a certainty. Try it, and prove this interesting little fact. 

Diagram 232 is, however, rather harder to judge, and here 
we give the measurements to help our readers : Red 13 inches 
from the bottom cushion and 2 inches from the side cushion ; 
spot 2 inches from the bottom cushion. Player’s ball on the 
middle spot in the D. Hit your ball true in the middle, strik¬ 
ing the top cushion 16 inches from the right-hand top pocket, 
and you will do it; perhaps not the first time, but fairly easily 
after a while. The measurements are given just to help you to 
make the stroke, but the sure and best guide is your own eye. 
The measurements of the double baulk in Diagram 233 are: 
the red ball 3J inches from the bottom cushion and the spot 
ball touching the bottom cushion. Player’s ball on the right- 
hand spot of the D. Strike the left-hand side cushion with a 
little right-hand side on your own ball. As a matter of fact 
one will find this double baulk fairly easy to tackle. 

Two methods of making the double-baulk cannon are 
illustrated in Diagram 234. The first one, straight from the 
opposite cushion, with a little right-hand side on one’s own 
ball, is of course the easier, but as we are advanced players 
and angle-students, the measurements of the four-cushion 
method are placed before expectant pupils. Red is 2 inches 
from the side cushion and 22J from the bottom cushion ; spot 
| inch from the side cushion and 19 inches from the bottom 
cushion. Don’t forget to chalk your cue. A fast ball striking 
the side cushion 20 inches up from the centre and playing dead 
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centre on your own ball. An elaborate and extremely showy 
double baulk, which would secure an ovation at any match. 

Another pretty stroke is seen in Diagram 235, where the 
following measurements will be handy : Red 8 inches from the 
bottom cushion ; spot nj inches from the bottom cushion. 
Aim smartly about 10J inches from the top cushion with plenty 
of right-hand side. The great difficulty of this stroke is just 
missing the middle pocket, but here, again, with a little practice 
at the angle given it will come right. Diagram 236 represents 
a cannon that one may always go for, as it’s pretty sure that 
the balls will be disturbed (thus upsetting your opponent’s 
leave) even if the cannon is not accomplished. Red is 45 
inches from the left-hand side cushion, and 12 inches from the 
bottom cushion; spot is 25 inches from the left-hand side 
cushion and 1 inch from the bottom cushion. Dash your 
cue out on your own ball without side, aiming at the top 
cushion, about 5J inches from the right-hand top pocket, your 
own ball being placed on the left-hand spot in the D. Useful 
and effective, and spoils an opponent's leave. Another four- 
cushion cannon is introduced in Diagram 237, with the follow¬ 
ing measurements: Red 7f inches from the bottom cushion 
and 30J inches from the left-hand side cushion ; spot 7J inches 
from the bottom cushion and 39 inches from the left-hand side 
cushion ; your own ball on the left-hand spot in the D. Aim 
about 20 inches from the top cushion, putting plenty of right- 
hand side on and letting your cue come out with freedom. 
Short and jerky strokes are warned off! 

A real gem is illustrated in Diagram 238. The measure¬ 
ments being : Red 1 inch from the bottom cushion and 36J 
inches from the left-hand side cushion; spot 2 inches from the 
left-hand side cushion and 22 inches from the bottom cushion ; 
and one’s own ball on the left-hand spot in the D. Aim at the 
right-hand side cushion, about 5J , inches from the right top 
pocket, striking full with strength and freedom. 

In Diagram 239 one is pretty sure of disturbing the balls, 
and there are also two chances of making this cannon. It 
may come off played straight up as shown by line 1, or with a 
little left-hand side off the bottom cushion as in line 2. 
Measurements : Red 38 inches from the right-hand end of the 
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'bottom cushion, i inch from the bottom cushion; spot n 
inches from the bottom cushion and 41 inches from the left 
side cushion. The stroke should be played at a moderate 
pace without side. In the last diagram of double baulks (240) 
the measurements are: Red 2 inches from the right-hand 
side cushion and 14 inches from the bottom cushion; spot 
12 inches from the left-hand side cushion and 26 inches from 
the bottom cushion. The stroke is practically made off five 
or four cushions, and the absolute accuracy of aim required 
makes this last double baulk the most difficult of the series 
left. 

One should aim dead on the centre of one’s own ball, strik¬ 
ing the right-hand cushion about 22 inches from the middle of 
the pocket, and playing double strength or express speed on 
one’s ball. Every one of these cannons has been played and 
measured carefully by myself, so that I know they can be 
successfully negotiated, but perhaps not till after many futile 
attempts.' Never mind ; this is the high art of billiards, and 
will tend to illustrate more forcibly than any other strdke the 
amount of variety and the exactness of judgment of angles 
required for complete success. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


DIFFICULTIES 

I CONCLUDE my instruction with a few carefully 
selected positions presenting difficulties which are not 
always apparent. In Diagram 241 there occurs a very 
effective long run-through loser when the red ball is in 
baulk. Here are the measurements: Red is 4 inches from 
the bottom cushion and 29 inches from the right-hand side 
cushion ; player is 2 inches from the bottom cushion, and 20J 
inches from the right-hand side cushion. A thumb and first 
finger bridge, resting the small finger on the cushion for support, 
will be of service to our player here, and it may be here 
remarked that as one learns more of the game so does one make 
use of cushions for the various bridges required. A little 
chalk, please, and mind this warning ; for it is often forgotten 
in the stress of trying a difficult shot. 

Play with left-hand side on your ball, striking the object 
ball about three-quarter on the left-hand side, and endeavour¬ 
ing to slide your cue right out when actually playing the stroke. 
Everything depends on your freedom of cue in this important 
shot, so be careful of the earlier advice, for without it you are 
lost! 

A highly interesting and dashing shot is presented in 
Diagram 242, and recalls the palmy days of Roberts, sen., 
who, indeed, always played exhibition billiards to please his 
patrons. Red is 13 inches from the bottom cushion and 3 
inches from the side cushion ; player’s ball is 47 inches from 
the bottom cushion and about 25 inches from the side cushion. 
The idea may be seen at a glance. If one went off the red ball 
with side and playing finely, the red would inevitably remain 
in baulk. To obviate this, although taking great risks, our 
player elects to play a forcing loser. One’s own ball should 
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be struck high on the right-hand side, and the red ball hit 
nearly in the centre. Double strength should be used and 
dashing power of cue, and although one may not make it often 
it is a splendid and useful practice stroke to essay. 

A really great stroke to get out of difficulties is illustrated 
in Diagram 243, but to make this fine cushion cannon great 
power of cue is absolutely necessary. Look how one's own ball 
has to travel round the cushion in search of its companion. 
The player’s ball is close behind the red ball, and the angle to 
make a loser off the red ball into the middle pocket is too narrow 
for even a professional. 

If one essays to try a follow-on cannon, there is the almost 
certain danger of one, or perhaps two, kisses happening: 
firstly, the red ball rebounding off the top cushion and meeting 
the player’s ball on the straight journey to the spot ball over 
the end pocket; and secondly (even if the first mishap is 
luckily avoided), the probability of the red ball coming off the 
top cushion first and kissing the spot belli away before the 
player’s ball has had time to travel to its destination. In 
face, then, of both these grave deingers we elect to play a 
brilliant tour de force and execute a cannon off five cushions 
which, if successful, is almost bound to leave us good after¬ 
position, as the red ball will come off the left and right-hand 
cushions to somewhere near the spot ball over the left-hand 
pocket. This is an elaborate explanation, but then it is a most 
elaborate stroke! The player’s ball should be struck with 
double strength, rather high on the left-hand side, catching 
the object red ball about three-quarter-ball on the right-hand 
side, and played with all the dash and freedom of cue in one’s 
power. 

The next four diagrams represent apparently easy strokes 
which are not really easy at all on account of the almost certain 
kiss. They are all strokes which I have seen attempted by 
scores of amateurs who have generally worn a look of great 
mystification when their efforts failed. 

Diagram 244 shows’a position in which the kiss prevents a 
run-through losing hazard into the pocket. 

Diagram 245 shows a similar condition of affairs in respect 
of a middle pocket. An attempt to run through must drive 
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red on to the shoulder of the pocket from which it rebounds to 
kiss your ball away. 

Diagram 246 shows a cannon which will not come oS if you 
try a run through instead of playing it fine. And lastly, 
Diagram 247 shows a cannon which is a great pitfall to the 
amateur. Player is in hand and an attempt is made to play 
the cannon half-ball off red and back from the top cushion to 




Diagram 248 


spot in the right-hand corner of baulk. The kiss lies in wait 
for you on the return journey from the top cushion. I don’t 
say that a cannon from this position is impossible. Far from 
it. It may even be done half-ball if the balls happen to be just 
right. But generally it requires careful sighting and judgment, 
with side or a fine stroke. 

In the last diagram of all (248) I illustrate what may be 
termed the light side of billiards. It is a difficulty which only 
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exists for those who want it, for one plays for such a stroke only 
a kind of showing-off of one’s ability at a particular shot. 
The position is that at the opening of a game when red is on the 
spot. The player’s ball is placed on the right-hand spot of the 
. B, and the player striking his own ball in the middle smartly, 
Mid aiming about 7 inches from the middle of the left centre 
pocket will, or may, make the losing hazard as shown in the 
sketch. As a fancy stroke it can pass—I have not indulged 
my readers with very many; but as an effective stroke to 
open a game with—no ! 



CHAPTER XXVI 


MY FATHER’S ADVICE TO PLAYERS 

T HE late John Roberts, the elder, included in his book on 
the game the following admirable chapter of instructive 
hints, which I reproduce here, as it is as timely now as 
ever it was :— 

A celebrated writer—Thackeray, I think—once made 
allusion to billiards as a game in which " three ivory balls are 
pushed about by two men with sticks." The description was 
very simple, but not the less true for all that. Still, we can 
hardly halt at this point; otherwise there would be little 
necessity for my attempting to offer the opinions which many 
years’ experience has assisted me in forming. Some players 
are not satisfied with merely hitting the balls—they look for 
results; and a few of them advance a step beyond—they anti¬ 
cipate consequences. Those who venture thus far, however, 
are in the minority ; and it is chiefly relative to what follows 
each stroke that my remarks in the succeeding pages will be 
directed. I do not prophesy the attainment of a high stage of 
eminence to every reader who may practise my precepts ; but, 
without being egotistical, I hope to be able to put many in the 
way of improving their game to some extent. Players are bom 
for the most part, not fashioned to order on short notice. 
Hundreds of thousands of men leam what has been called the 
" theory ” of billiards, but few—and it is rather humiliating to 
be compelled to feel that such is the case—arrive at any 
considerable degree of skill. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago, when I first attempted 
the spot stroke, the apparent hopelessness of my task often 
stared me in the face. Sometimes I failed at the hazard, some¬ 
times in my attempts to gain the best position for leaving 
another; and often I broke down badly between hazard and 
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position. There are mqre difficulties allied'with this than with 
aay other stroke. If a moderately good player were allowed to 
place the red ball on the spot, and to take up such ground 
behind it after each shot as would leave a simple stroke, he 
might score several times; but let him try to make in this 
manner, say fifty or a hundred hazards successively, and the 
chances are that the strain on the nervous system would prove 
too great, and probably failure would visit him in the very 
moment of triumph. Again, to effect position alone even, 
wonderfully nice manipulation must be brought to bear, or else 
the player’s ball rolls too far or not far enough, or the cushion 
takes the twist too freely, or the cue-tip does not bite, and so a 
disappointment through the lack of strength of the recoil ensues. 
The instant before a stroke is most trying ; and to make it with 
accuracy, and also with due allowance for future hazards, 
requires that the body be in complete training, and that the 
eye and hand act in perfect unison with one another. My 
greatest achievement was a break containing 104 consecutive 
spot hazards ; and although very naturally pleased at having 
exceeded 100,1 felt heartily glad when its monotony ceased. 

Great scores come seldom, at once proving that the best 
player has in reality very little command over the balls after 
alL Sometimes, of course, you cannot make a mistake; every 
stroke is successful, the situations are perfect, and you may 
continue until your total is increased by a large number. You 
feel almost unlimited power; the balls are in your hands; you 
have only to strike, and continue adding points. Then the evil 
hour arrives ; Fortune transfers her smiles to your opponent, 
who in tumhas unbounded success. You become out of humour 
and ill at ease; the chance of good breaks is apparently left, 
which you spoil at the outset by cutting instead of driving the 
balls. They become separated and difficult to score from. 
Had you played thicker on the red by the sixteenth part of an 
inch, it would have been forced into an angle at the top of the 
table, leaving the choice of hazard or cannon, or both. Here 
you come down to your level again, and find you are but 
mortal, notwithstanding your vaunted state of perfection. 

The operation of billiards is purely mechanical. Brains are 
hardly required for its treatment, certainly not more than an 
26 
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average share. You begin with a few given strokes, and, if 
properly taught and of an observing turn, you watch their 
productions. Failure brings its disasters, success its results. 
You discover by degrees what to guard against, and what to 
cultivate. At first you have an idea that the attainment of 
certain tours de force is necessary to the improvement of your 
game, and, contrary to the advice of instructors, you waste 
much time on their practice. Then, having gained certain 
consequent notions about your own proficiency, you call them 
into requisition ; and it is not until after repeatedly breaking 
down in games, probably of interest, that the all-important 
secret dawns on you. Brilliant all-round cannons and dashing 
hazards are useless, except for show. Steadiness, strength, and 
caution are the true tests of a player. No reliance can be 
placed in the flashy hard hitter, whose greatest pleasure is 
to receive commendation for the cannon of! five cushions, in 
the accomplishment of which he intended to strike but three. 

Cannons to an unskilful player are necessarily the easiest 
strokes, because the width on both sides of the two balls 
offers a surface equal to nearly 6£ inches, whilst pocket- 
mouths are little more than half that size. Beginners, there¬ 
fore, always commence by preferring cannons to hazards. 
Players, on the other hand, make losing hazards their chief 
study, and through the medium of side, twist, and screw 
effect them with greater certainty, if not with more ease, than 
they would cannons. But this is not all. In making a cannon 
doubts must always be entertained about where to place the 
two balls hit by the player’s, and the merest variation from 
the marked-out line defeats the probability of a break. On 
the other hand, when scoring a losing hazard, you have only 
to look to the future of the ball played upon. Your own, 
you know, will be " in hand.” Besides, a cannon counts but 
two ; a hazard from the red fifty per cent more ; and that in 
itself is a great consideration. Cannons are extremely useful 
in their way. They often act, when accomplished, as the 
finding of a missing link assists in “ tacking together ’’ a chain 
of evidence. They bring the balls into play and allow the 
striker to continue his break of losing hazards, which would 
otherwise have been imperilled. 
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However two balls, may be situate on the table, there is 
only one spot on the “ object ” to be struck in order to produce 
a winning hazard, and that is the point which would be gained 
if a direct line were drawn through the centre of the ball aimed 
at to the centre of the pocket which it is intended to enter. 
Winning hazards are therefore the most difficult of all strokes, 
and are seldom attempted in proportion to losing hazards or 
cannons. One of the prettiest, and at the same time the most 
useful, shots is effected by converting a winning into a losing 
hazard, by running through the object—a following stroke. 
From a white ball the advantage is obvious, and it is frequently 
advantageous to force the red by the means described into a 
place where a series of easy losing hazards will be left at the 
disposal of the player. Individual shots of this class should 
be carefully practised, as it is by their means that a sequence 
of hazards or cannons or what not follows. Certain given 
strokes, termed by players “ the game,” should be carried out 
as strictly as the various “ leads " at whist. A false step shows 
weakness, which is always an opponent’s strength, and the 
merest shade of benefit derived from a mistake generally leads 
to the discomfiture of whoever makes it. 

There are only two ways of playing billiards—playing to 
win and playing to lose. If you mean to win, attempt nothing 
but what seems profitable, and endeavour by every fair means 
to rout your adversary. Always." pot ” his ball when you are 
likely to gain by it, and never mind if he or spectators consider 
your doing so an improper proceeding. Should any person 
express such an opinion, set it down to his ignorance of the 
game. Whenever the balls seem tolerably safe, give a miss 
under some distant cushion ; and if the marking-board shows 
that you are in the background, do so with a view of scoring 
off the red, should your opponent follow suit, as he probably 
will, with another miss. Never " open the game ” when you 
are ahead ; but if, on the other hand, you are behind, and have 
a cautious antagonist, who will not throw a chance away, you 
may sometimes attempt a forcing hazard or cannon. If you 
score, it may be the means of turning the scale in your favour ; 
if you fail, you will probably lose ; and as you will doubtless 
have been beaten had you shown the greatest amount of 
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steadiness, the result arrived at is the same, though the inodes 
of attaining it have varied. 

About the side stroke. I hold it a golden rule " never to 
trust edged tools in the hands of any but skilled workmen.” 
No person nowadays can ever hope for success unless he is able 
to apply the side stroke properly; neither need he expect to 
win a game at “ any points " against a player, if he attempts 
fancy screws and twists in the contest. Three or four hours of 
sound instruction from an adept would prove of great service 
to every learner, and teach him more than knocking the balls 
about for six months with another beginning. I recognize 
perfectly too as a fact that proficiency comes by practice ; but 
I must premise that the novice knows what and how to practise. 
He ought to have a clearly defined object in every .stroke. If 
he attempts a hazard, he should know whether a hard or gentle, 
or a thick or thin, stroke is necessary, or whether side or twist 
or follow is required for its accomplishment. The amount of 
accuracy with which strokes are made is attained in proportion 
to the time spent on them; and this also may be said with 
regard to the position after the stroke. 

A man with an aptitude for billiards may learn to play 
simply by putting in force his own observation, but he would 
get over the pons asinorum of first steps in very much less time 
by trusting himself to the guidance of some one who can point 
out his mistakes and make suggestions that will be of advantage 
to him. As soon, however, as ordinary shots are within his 
reach, and when he can use the " niceties of the game ” with a 
moderate amount of certainty, time and application alone can 
aid him in reaching the state of proficiency to which he aspires. 
An opponent able to give a few points is always desirable, as 
fresh situations present themselves, and are scored from during 
every break ; and a careful learner carries them in his mind and 
tries them at his leisure. 

After practice and judgment in the strength used, comes a 
quality equally requisite with either; I mean nerve, for without 
it a player makes but an indifferent show if he meets a better 
man than himself. One of the chief points of the game of most 
professionals is reliability. If they attempt a common stroke, 
you may be certain they will score it. Perhaps almost as good 
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a word as nerve is confidence, and it better expresses here what 
I mean. By labouring daily at the game proficients are imbued 
with a feeling they knew not at the outset; but, in order ever to 
retain it, they must constantly play. If they do not, the eye 
loses its correctness and the hand its cunning. Take a pro¬ 
fessional from his rooms and keep him away from a table for 
a month, and let him attempt a few “ fancy ” strokes. He 
will be sure to break down lamentably; and even if he 
succeeds in scoring some of them, probably he leaves both balls 
so safe that neither hazard nor cannon is possible from either. 
Other virtues in a player are patience and good temper. Both 
should be maintained through the greatest difficulties. If they 
be not, lack of confidence ensues, the nerves are ruffled, and 
good play is at an end. 

I recollect one day, whilst engaged at the Union Club, 
Manchester, being waited on by a gentleman well known in 
sporting circles and a fine chess-player. At his request we 
visited a room some little distance away and there secured a 

private table. After discussing the marker, Mr. R-d said : 

“ Now, Roberts, I want you to put me in the way of a few 
of the things not generally known. If I am satisfied with what 
you impart, you will earn a ‘ pony.’ ” 

Feeling somewhat surprised I asked an explanation, and he 
told me that for weeks he had been daily losing considerable 
sums to a friend, who was evidently a better player, though not 
much, than himself. 

We tried a couple of games at my request; and as I was 
naturally anxious to lay hands on the promised reward,I noted 
his style and form particularly. His idea of the angles was 
moderately correct, but he had no notion whatever of safe play. 

After asking him to leave the balls to me, I showed him a 
score of twisting hazards and cannons, each excelling its pre¬ 
decessor in point of difficulty and the ease with wliich it was 
made. At length he said: " To accomplish those shots is just 
what I want. Teach me all of them. We’ll begin at once.” 

An hour’s constant practice would have given him some of 
the desired skill; but I knew, although he thought differently, 
that it would have proved utter ruin to any hopes he felt of 
defeating his adversary. I therefore thought over the best 
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means of doing him the service he required; and, calling on 
him again to oppose me, I played a host of the simplest possible 
strokes, and, by sheer regard to position, and setting aside any 
attempt at the display of strength of cue, pointed out to him his 
mistake and the weakness of his game. I explained every shot, 
described the best methods of scoring from positions which 
arose, and taught him to seek for safety, to dribble gently up to 
his adversary’s ball when attempting a “ pot,” and to give 
misses on occasions when he thought an almost impossible 
cannon was “ the game." I explained also why it was unwise 
to touch his opponent’s ball if it happened to lie near a cushion ; 
why an uncertain red winning hazard should always be struck 
with a fair strength, and why it was not policy to try cannons 
off the white ball at any time, if they were equally easy from 
the red. We separated after a good many hours, agreeing to 
meet in a few days for another lesson. 

In the interval he tried some of the shots, and I saw, but 
did not apprise him of the fact, that his improvement had 
been considerable. A week later his adversary, who had 
gone to Scotland, was to return, and by that time I found 

that Mr. R-d had become a better player by quite fifty 

per cent. He offered me the “ pony," saying I had fairly 
earned my reward, but I refused its acceptance until he 
had gained the victory I anticipated. In their next contest 

Mr. G-m, his adversary, led off as usual, and was somewhat 

surprised, even at the outset, to find a miss scored to him, 

instead of Mr. R-d’s usual opening. " On the day ” my 

pupil won £347, thus retrieving a great portion of his losses, 
and I duly received what he called the “ whitebait,” namely 
the odd £47, feeling very well satisfied with the fruits of my 

teaching. Mr. G-m has parted with a good deal to his 

opponent since, and cannot even to this day imagine how the 
improvement in his play was brought about. 

The above instance is only a single one amongst thousands 
where a few lessons have made an immense difference in a 
man’s play; and I maintain that any professional or high-class 
amateur can teach a beginner more in six hours than he will 
discover, when alone, in as many months. A young player 
may hammer the balls about for years without making much 
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- progress; but if the when and wherefore are suggested to him, 
be will readily fall into the vein, that is, if he has any aptitude 
at all for billiards. ' I meet gentlemen at play occasionally 
Whom I knew ten years ago, and they have not improved an 
iota. They dash the balls about, growl when an obvious 
mistake occurs, and express their pleasure when a chance shot 
leaves them a break of which they never dreamed. 

In the lesson I gave to. Mr. R--d references are made to 

certain strokes at given seasons, beginning with the “ pot.” 
Gentle play on your adversary’s ball will leave him in or near 
the point of the angle, so that he will experience, at all events, 
some difficulty in scoring from a cramped, awkward position. 

In giving misses, especial^ when the red lies close, alw'ays 
do so with a view to the ensuing stroke; but, after holing 
your opponent, it is better, if possible, to make a baulk, or, 
at all events, to double the red behind the line. 

Always play a losing hazard, either hard enough or softly 
enough to prevent the ball staying in or returning to baulk; 
otherwise you will, in all probability, be obliged to give a 
miss, and may possibly leave a hazard from the red open to 
your adversary. 

A double winning hazard should be moderately hard hit; 
but if it is within your power, you may " dribble,” or “ stab,” 
or “ screw,” or take whatever course seems likely to be most 
profitable. 

Cannons off the white, when not over-certain, are bad 
play, because after the rebound the balls will very likely come 
together near the red, leaving an assortment of strokes in the 
event of a failure. 

If, in leading, your opponent gives a miss, and his ball 
stops over either of the baulk pockets, it is policy to play 
for a cannon, because the chances are in favour of your scoring, 
if your ball be spotted correctly. 

Twisting in off the red at the outset is simply nonsense, 
and ought never to be attempted, except by players of great 
strength of cue and truth of aim. 

Should your adversary give a miss and stop his ball in 
the D, at the opening of a game, a miss under the side is 
the best play. See, however, that you do not leave a “ jenny,” 
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or even the chance of a cannon from ball to ball, but roll into 
such a position that your opponent’s only method of scoring 
is by a following side stroke. This he will probably not 
attempt. 

My advice in the matter of cautious play must not be 
construed wrongly. I do not advocate a “ funky ” game. If 
you feel capable of scoring, try the stroke, especially if it be 
a losing hazard; for the advantages of being able to spot 
your ball, after the shot, in any part of the baulk circle are 
immense. 

Kiss cannons are rarely played, but they deserve the notice 
of all experts. I know no professional more successful in 
scoring them- than Christmas, of the Cocoa-tree Club, a finished 
cueist. 

It is always advisable, when trying a cannon off the red, 
to attempt a double also, if the use of a little side or twist 
will ensure your scoring with as much certainty as an ordinary 
stroke. 

To make a twist, always chalk your cue before the attempt; 
and if it requires a very slow stroke, you may flatten your bridge 
a trifle, so that you get nicely under the centre; but, above all 
things, be careful that the butt of your cue is on a leveLwith 
its point. 

In making what I call a " desperate ” twist, however, say 
when you are in hand, and the red lies six inches above a 
middle pocket and a foot from the mouth, it is best to elevate 
the butt and make a high bridge. 

The old-fashioned theory of drawing back the cue sharply 
in order to screw is wrong. Players will find that the cue 
should follow the ball, in fact be pushed under it. 

Recollect that hard hitting defeats the natural angles ; but 
always try a stroke of medium strength in preference to an 
extremely high side stroke. 

In conclusion, let me impress on you never to consider you 
have lost until the marker calls " game ” ; the chances are so 
numerous that you know not what may turn up. 



The Publishers regret to announce that owing to the refusal 
of the Billiards Association and Control Club to grant per¬ 
mission, the rules of Billiards, which are claimed to be their 
exclusive property, cannot be printed here. 




